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NEW YORK CITY IS 
AMERICA’S 16mm CAPITAL 


90-percent of all non-theatri- 
cal films, about 5-percent of entertainment, 
and most of the films used in television are produced 
in the East, with New York as center of this activity. 
This fact was revealed by Gene Martel, newly 
elected president of the Screen Directors’ Guild of 
New York, at the Guild's annual meeting recently. 


(Concluded on Page 9) 


DOCUMENTARY ACADEMY 
AWARD RECOMMENDATIONS 
HOLLYWOOD: The special commitee for Acad- 


emy Awards has selected the following candidates 
for the documentary film "Oscars": JOURNEY 
INTO MEDICINE (Office of Information and Edu- 
cation Exchange, Dept. of State); DESIGN FOR 
DEATH (RKO); THE WORLD IS RICH (British. Infor- 
mation Services); PASSPORT TO NOWHERE (RKO 
"This Is America" series); THE SCHOOL IN THE 
MAILBOX (Australian News and Information Bu- 
reau); and FIRST STEPS (United Nations). 


at mag 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 
ASKS FOR 
MORE DOCUMENTARIES 
IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, Britain's Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, whose public utterances are 
usually exhortations for the exercise of greater econ- 
omies, reversed his usual stand when he recently 
asked for the inclusion of more and better docu- 


mentary films in each and every British entertain- 


ment program. 
. (Concluded on Page 3) 


NEW DIRECTOR OF 
BRITISH FILM SERVICE 


|" is only eight years since Tom Hodge was head- 
master of a provincial English public school. To- 
day he is an international figure as Director of the 
British Information Services Films and Publications’ 
Division in the United States. 


(Concluded on Page 3) 


ROCHESTER LIBRARY GETS 
$10,000 FILM ENDOWMENT 


OHN ADAMS LOWE, Director, Rochester 

Public Library, has announced the estab- 

lishment of the Reynolds Audio-Visual Division 

of the Rochester Public Library with an annual 

endowment income of $10,000 for three years 

to set up a community film library to serve or- 
ganized community groups. 

(Concluded on Page 7) 
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PROFESS IONAL-TYPE 
MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


NATURALLY YOU 
EXPECT THESE BETTER 
NATCO FEATURES: 


Unexcelled Sound Fidelity... th Every refinement that could possibly contrib- 
direct sound scanning. E 
Simple Threading... oll points of Ute tO accurate sound and picture reproduc- NATCO, INC. 


threading path ore completely ond tion has been included in the Natco sacle eanegeggnnectiattand 

quickly accessible. d h 12, 

Set Up in an Instant ... simply remove 16 mm. sound projector. That’s why Federal ban 

cover and swing up feed arm. i and State Governments continue to choose information ond descriptive 

Nothing Complicated to Fuss Wi ‘ 

. «if foctory servicing is required ony  Natco for training purposes. Ask your dealer Without chorge or obligation. 
assembly or subassembly can be for a free demonstration today. Write 

quickly remeved and replaced by a 
dealer. for complete descriptive literature. 


FOREMOST IN SOUND QUALITY... 
OUTSTANDING IN OPERATIONAL SIMPLICITY 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


Cripps Wants More Documentaries 


pH occasion was the annual luncheon of the Association of Specialized Film Producers. 
Sir Stafford said: “The earliest line of film production in which we as a people made 
our mark was the short documentary. British documentaries were widely recognized as being 
in a class of their own, but unfortunately the general public either failed to appreciate this 
fact or, having appreciated it, were unable to give due encouragement to carrying on of the 


good work. 


“I am a great believer in films for educa- 
tional and propaganda purposes and, although 
we cannot spend more or less unlimited sums 
upon them as we did during the war, I am 
certain that under the right conditions and 
given the right films they are the most power- 
ful means of spreading essential knowledge 
that we possess. The visual demonstration of 
facts in an attractive form is, I believe, the 
easiest and most certain way of getting them 
across to the public. The film suffers, however, 
from one serious disability in this rapidly 
changing world and that is the time that must 
be occupied between the determination of the 
need to explain a particular aspect of our 
lives and the completion and showing of a 
film for that purpose.” 

Sir Stafford concluded: “Though we have 
gone a long way in developing short films 
for this purpose, there is a great deal yet that 
we can do to meet new situations by new 
methods. This is an ever-developing art which 
must be strongly influenced by the ever- 
changing needs of our situation and, just 
as many of you have done a great work in the 
past to wider, and develop the appeal of your 
work to the public, so I am sure you will all 
of you continue in that good work. You have 
always shown yourselves great servants of the 
public and of the nation; more interested in 
the benefits you can bring to society and in 
the honesty of your art than in your profits or 
personal gain. May you continue in that 
same purpose and may the ever-growing recog- 
nition of your contribution to the art and life 
of our nation bring you the security and stabi!- 
ity which you rightly seek.” 

Speaking of the future of the documentary, 
Sir Stafford said: “There are several condi- 
tions which will have to be observed if we are 
to accomplish what I would like to see, which 
is that high quality British shorts should 
replace a lot of the low quality second fea- 
tures at present being shown. The first condi- 
tion is that the pregucers of the shorts should 
be quite convin that what they produce 
for this purpo ust be entertaining. You 
cannot and sho not try to force down the 
throats of peopléswho have paid to be enter- 
tained what you sider is good for them by 
way of education 

“The second condition is, that a proper place 
must be found im‘the programs for shorts— 
British or ctherwtio—of this nature. So long 


as the second feature is insisted upon and no 
one will build up a program on any other 
basis it is almost impossible to put a short 
into the program. Two features and the news- 
reel fill up the whole program. My own belief 
is that a more attractive program could be 
made by replacing the second feature by two 
or more really good shorts.” 


His third point was that there must be 
enough of the receipts left over after paying 
for the first feature to allow a reasonable sum 
to pay for the shorts. “We don’t want quickies 
or bad shorts,” he said, “nor do we need 
short films on which extravagant sums have 
been spent. We do need, however, to recognize 
that good shorts must cost a certain amount 
and cannot be made unless a reasonable re- 
turn can be obtained by the producers.” 

Sir Stafford went on to explain that he 
had tried to bring together the circuits and 
the producers of short films on some such 
basis; and hoped that one of the large circuits 
may lead the way in this encouragement of a 
peculiarly British capacity to make good 
short films. Sir Stafford also mentioned a pro- 
posed Bill to come before the House of Com- 
mons in: the near future, legislating and 
protecting the future of the motion picture 
industry in Great Britain. The Bill would 
probably not please every one, he said, “but 
we must certainly produce in this country as 
many dollar savers as possible; and I also 
hope that some of your productions will find 
their place amongst our exports.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Britain’s N. Y. Film Chief 


ME. HODGE first came to this country in 

1942 as B.L.S. Regional Director in Chic- 
ago; in 1944 moved to New York as Head of 
the Theatrical Film Section. A year later he 
was promoted to Assistant Director of the 
Film Division and in °47 to Deputy Director 
of the Division he now heads. 


Before his first U. S. appointment Mr. 
Hodge pioneered film work in Great Britain 
for the Ministry of Education and the British 
Film Institute; later was a Film Campaigner 
in the educational field. A practical film 
maker, he headed amateur production units 
and was chairman of the Manchester (Eng- 


land) Film Society. 
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SCREENS 


Pictures projected on Da-Lite Crystal- 
Beaded Screens are three times as 
bright as on walls, sheets or plain 
white screens . . . This finer picture 
surface is the result of Da-Lite’s 39 
years of leadership in screen manu- 
facture . . . Available in 41 models 
and sizes including the Challenger 
shown above. (America’s favorite tri- 
pod screen. Octagon case, lightest 
weight and many other exclusive fea- 
tures.) . .. Public demand has quad- 
rupled Da-Lite production, permit- 
ting prices lower than 10 years ago. 


Why Da-Lite Crystal-Beaded 
Screens Show Brighter Pictures 


B. Nen-eraching, non- 
sagging fabric of 
highest tensile 
strength. 

C. Multi-layer Pyroxy- 
lin facing. 

D. Coating fuses beads 
to Pyroxylin. 

FE. Da-Lite Crystal 
Beads—for maxi- 
mum brightness. 


Write for NEW, FREE 16-Page 


WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING 
SCREENS SINCE 1909 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 2711 (PN) 
2705 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Minois 
Please send me your new 16-page booklet 
on Da-Lite Screen Prices, size 
charts and projection data. 


Name... 
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By Thomas Baird 


THE BRITISH APPROACH TO THE 


JN 1932 Sir Stephen Tallents wrote’ a modest 

pamphlet which was a plea for the study 
of the art of public relations by the British 
Government. The pamphlet was called “The 
Projection of England” and is still well worth 
study by people engaged in government in- 
formation work. At that time Tallents was 
exploring an idea which, to the British mind 
at least, was rather novel. But these few pages 
contain the philosophy which has permeated 
the development of the documentary film at 
all stages of its growth. 


His argument was that Governments and 
Nations must become as conscious as the 
commercial world of the new instruments of 
communication which now lay to our hand. 
We had the means of describing ourselves to 
the world in which we were living, experi- 
menting and endeavouring He was concerned 
to some extent with the exchange of national 
pictures so that one nation might learn to 
speak to others, but he was as concerned with 
domestic problems. 


Most film people, on hearing the word “pro- 
jection” associate it with their projecting 
machine: some fell into the error of thinking 
that “the projection of England” meant simply 
the exporting of a picture of the country. The 
meaning Tallents took from the word was, in 
fact, very different and now in these days 
when foreign affairs are a chief domestic 
affair, it is well to try to understand once 
again his meaning. 

There is one subtle point in Tallents’ theory 
which, if grasped at the outset, puts the whole 
documentary idea into an illuminating per- 
spective. He several times refers to the great 
navigators. And here lies the key to the real 
significance of documentary and the real mean- 
ing of “projection.” 

Our whole conception of the modern world 
was affected, not only by the discoveries of the 
navigators, but also by the maps they made. 


When a cartographer makes a map he says 
he makes a “projection.” We speak of Mer- 
cator’s projection, of conic projections and 
today, in this air age, are beginning to hear 
of azimuthal projections. They are all maps or 
models which attempt to reduce to intelligi- 
bility a difficult-to-understand contemporary 
world, about which the knowledge of a few 
runs ahead of the understanding of the many. 


It is not stretching the analogy too far to 
compare Galileo’s telescope and Copernicus’ 
astronomy with the modern camera, and our 
conception of the modern world or even the 
universe as modern science has come to 
know it. 


Those of us in the business of government 
information must think not only of the 
camera’s eye but also of the microphone’s ear 
and the print of the press. All these are tools, 
instruments in the modern map-making which 
will enable us to navigate and explore and 
report the modern world, to discover it for 
ourselves, and allow us to learn to live in it 
with understanding and peace of mind. 
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Thomas Baird pioneered British documen- 
tary film distribution . . . first visited the 
U. S. on a Rockefeller Fellowship . . . re- 
turned in 1942 to plan the Film Division of 
British Information Services, became its first 
Director .. . is now inaugurating another 
new post (Regional Director) at Chicago. 


It is important to realize that this is the 
main characteristic of the documentary film 
or of the documentary technique in writing 
radio and drama. Many people attempt to de- 
fine documentary as one thing or another. But 
rest assured it may be discursive, dramatic, 
analytic, synthetic, descriptive, scientific, jour- 
nalistic, scholastic, Scottish, English, Irish, 
Iowan, One-Worldish, Batavian, San Francis- 
can; the only thing it may NOT be is fic- 
tional. 

The documentary is concerned with the real 
world in which we are required to live and 
in which we and all men seek peace of mind. 
Documentarians, whether teachers, writers, 
poets, film makers or radio people, are trying 
like the great navigators to make the maps 
by which we can understand the world. It has 
been said we are now living in One World 
and if this is so, we—all of us—are seeking 
a map of that world. The documentary film 
producer is trying to chart the new astronomy, 
the new geography, new politic, new economic, 
and the new science of this One World. 

It is this theory of information which has 
guided the British Documentary Film move- 
ment during the past 20-years. There were 
early experimental days at the Empire Market- 
ing Board which were followed by further 
experiments at the General Post Office. The 
output of films was significant but small and, 
although the quantity of films was steadily 
growing in the early 30’s, it was not until the 
outbreak of war that the development in 
quantity took great steps forward, under the 
Ministry of Information. 


The Ministry took shape in the early days 
of the War in response to a domestic need. 
People in England had to learn new ways of 
life, and quickly. Citizens had new respon- 
sibilities, had to learn new ways of behaviour. 
Some of these—such as the business of keep- 
ing alive—were urgent and every means of 
talking to people had to be utilized. Radio, 
Press and Camera became the willing servants 
of Government Information. Thus the Minis- 
try of Information developed from a modest 
but urgent start into a huge organization. 
. .. and, as one ally after another joined the 
fight, the scope of the pictures became more 
ambitious. Early how-to-do-it films gave way 
to stories of the campaigns (DESERT VIC- 
TORY, TARGET FOR TONIGHT, BURMA 
VICTORY), and the programme included pic- 
tures describing our allies. 

As campaigns gave place to victory and 
victory to armistice, the character of the films 
changed accordingly and the Ministry of In- 
formation had to reconsider its objective. It 
had now to play a part in the education of 
the people in the postwar world. Its subject 
matter became reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. At the same time, the territorial depart- 
ments were disbanded or returned to their 
appropriate place. There was left the core of 
the Ministry of Information: the people who 
made posters, pictures, exhibitions, films. 

This core, a collection of such departments, 
was renamed Central Office of Information 
(C.0.I.) and became a service organization 
providing materials and methods to the Public 
Relations Departments of the various minis- 
tries. 

Most of the films it now produces are made 
at the request of home departments such as 
Health, Housing, Education; all of which have 
reconstruction and rehabilitation problems they 
can solve only with the help of a well-informed 
public. Films are a most effective medium for 
the purpose. The Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
for instance, sponsored THE CUMBERLAND 
STORY. Authority is received from the 
Treasury to spend the amount necessary. 

For distribution, the C.O.I. has inherited 
several valuable assets from its wartime period: 

(1) It has at its disposal a very wide 
theatrical distribution arranged with the 
Cinematographic Exhibitors Association, where- 
by a one-reel official film is shown in every 
theatre in the country once a month, (This is 
the Government’s main theatrical outlet.) 

(2) Official films are picked by distributors 
for further theatrical distribution through nor- 
mal channels and shown by exhibitors entirely 
on their merits as a commercial proposition. 

(3) There is a wide-spread and efficient sys- 
tem of nontheatrical distribution comprising 
two major activities: The Central Film Li- 
brary, and the Mobile Film Units. (Ed. Note: 
See SHOWN BY REQUEST, p. 24). 

The Central Film Library, operating from 
London, with regional libraries in Wales and 
in the South West, lends films free of charge 
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DOCUMENTARY 


to any owner of a 16mm projector who can 
assemble a worthwhile audience. The number 
of prints dispatched in 1946 was 81,000. 
Mobile Units, 150 of them, are attached 
to the regional offices of the C.O.I. and cover 
the whole of Britain, taking films into the 
factories, schools, village halls and clubs; 
penetrating to the remote islands of the Heb- 
rides and into wild Scotch Glens. These have 
an annual audience of about 5-million people. 


All films made by the C.O.I. are made pri- 
marily for use in Great Britain (by indepen- 
dent documentary film units to whom they 
farm out the actual work). But some of these 
films are sent abroad when they treat of sub- 
jects interesting to other countries as well. 
Overseas distribution of these films is handled 
by the Foreign Office, through the British 
Information Services in these countries 


Basing its judgment on the evidence of the 
war years the Government has decided to 
continue film production as part of its In- 
formation Program on at least as large a scale 
as was used during the war. 


The Ministry of Labour has a series of voca- 
tional films to advise people on jobs available, 
qualifications required, opportunities in indus- 
try. ... The Ministry of Education has films 
to help in the teaching of geography, history, 
literature and current affairs, and is actively 
concerned with the preparation of “visual 
units” in which a series of films is linked 
with other supplementary visual material in- 
cluding filmstrips, wall pictures, etc. . . . The 
Board of Trade films deal mainly with indus- 
trial reconversion and production, and some 
with industrial design. . . . The Colonial 
Office has a comprehensive programme to de- 
scribe life and progress in British Colonies, 
and a series for educational purposes in the 
Colonies themselves. These concentrate on 
health and hygiene, agricultural development, 
new techniques. . . . The Ministry of Town 
and Country planning is attempting through 
films to describe the changing face of Britain 
and pilot experiments to indicate the pos- 
sibilities which lie before. . . . The Ministry 
of Health is conducting a long term educa- 
tional programme with films playing an im- 
portant part. . .. Even the standard of cook- 
ing in Britain may benefit from films; for 
the Ministry of Food has a series on cookery, 
designed to help people make the best of 
their rather meagre rations. 


The nationalization of mines and the cam- 
paigns to increase the output of coal calls for 
an information programme and the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power has a number of films designed 
to help people understand what nationaliza- 
tion means; also to help increase production 
by explaining new techniques. . . . Scientific 
achievement is described on film by the Min- 
istry of Supply. . . . The problem of Germany 
lies well in front of the British mind and 
the Control Commission for Germany is pro- 
ducing a number of films to describe the pecu- 
liar problems of the restoration there. 
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[DURING each year the British Government 

sponsors many films on a wide variety of 
subjects: on social planning, health, medicine, 
world problems, education, child welfare, art, 
literature. These films, of varying lengths from 
10-minute shorts to features of an hour or 
more, are commissioned by Government de- 
partments for the immediate consumption of 
the British people. Their purpose is to teach, 
explain, publicize, record. 

Although produced primarily for Britain, 
these documentaries are nevertheless of pro- 
found interest to the people of the United 
States and other countries, for they show not 
only what Britain is attempting domestically 
and internationally, but meanwhile present 
analyses of world problems and current affairs 
of concern to all progressive communities. 

On this basis, screening prints of all pos- 
sible subjects are sent to British Information 
Services at its 30 Rockefeller Plaza offices in 
New York City. Here they are viewed by the 
Films and Publications Division to decide 
whether they would be of interest to Ameri- 
can audiences. If the decision is favorable, 
master prints are ordered from London. 

Some of these films—such as the now famous 
wartime documentary, DESERT VICTORY, 
and the current THE RAIDER (listed by 
three New York critics as among the ten best 
for 1946)—are distributed through normal 
commercial channels and can be seen on the 
theater screen. All are available for non- 
theatrical distribution in 16mm _ sound to 
schools, universities, clubs, industry, civic 
groups, private borrowers. 


British Films 
in the 
United States 


By Grete Tebbitt 
Film Section, B.1.S. 


To serve the United States the British In- 
formation Services maintain fully stocked 
libraries of films at New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Washington, Atlanta, Den- 
ver, Kansas City, Miami, New Orleans, St. 
Louis. For the actual handling of these films 
the good services of American commercial 
film libraries are employed. Prints are stored 
in their depositories and the charge of $1.00 
per reel for renting a BIS film goes to them 
for services, as storing, sending out, checking 
condition of the print on return, etc. 

British Government films are also available 
for purchase. In many cases the promotion of 
sales is advanced through American commer- 
cial organizations which are given the “rights” 
to films they may wish to represent. 

It is the overall function of British Informa- 
tion Services to answer all manner of ques- 
tions concerning British affairs; to maintain 
a library of books together with official docu- 
ments and periodicals, available to the pub- 
lic on inter-library loan; to act as official 
sales agent in the United States for British 
Government documents; to distribute, free of 
charge, a wide range of publications and 
visual display material; to provide speakers 
on British affairs; to service the press and 
radio; to sell or loan 35mm and 16mm non- 
theatrical films. 

Inquiries of any sort along these lines may 
be addressed to British Information Services. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Your re- 
actions to, criticism of, constructive sugges- 
tions for our films in particular are welcome. 


Religion and the Atomic Age 


66¢*ONVENTIONAL sermons do not touch 

on the application of moral and religi- 
ous purposes to the events of contemporary 
life, and there are too many dark churches 
in the evenings.” In these words Dean Mc- 
Allister explained to the New York preview 
audience of “THE CHURCH IN THE ATOM- 
IC AGE” the motives which prompted him 
to bring motion pictures into his own church 
in Spokane, Washington, 7 years ago; and 
latterly to initiate the Film Forum Foundation, 
a non-profit, non-sectarian corporation for the 
production and distribution of “In the Eyes of 
the Church”, a series of films for religious in- 
stitutions of all creeds. 

“There are 50,000 places of worship,” he 
said, “with an annual membership of 7 million 
people (Protestant, Catholic, Jewish) but an 
active average membership of only about 40 
percent. For showing films in church and re- 
ligious groups there are at least 15,000 pro- 
jectors available. With this film we feel we are 
taking the first step toward cooperation be- 
tween the church and the 16mm industry.” 


According to Dean McAllister, the Atomic 
Energy Commission so far approves THE 
CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE that it has 
already ordered 25 prints for exhibition to its 
own employees. The difference between this 
treatment of the atomic bomb and others al- 
ready in circulation, the Dean pointed out, is 
that it is concerned with the facts of morals 
and conscience as well as of science. “Churches 
have been against aggressive war but have 
distinguished between it aad defensive war,” 
he said further. “The church, of all denomina- 
tions, should now realize there is a very thin 
line between the two and that it must take 
a stand on the whole question of war.” 

THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
runs 19¥%4 minutes, is available (with forum 
discussion guides) at $5.25 rental or $87.50 
for purchase, from the Film Forum Foundation, 
Jewett House, 127 E. 12th Avenue, Spokane 
10, Washington. Additional distribution ar- 
rangements now pending, and a preview of the 
picture, will appear in the March issue of 
FILM NEWS. 
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OCUMENTARY in Britain today is a size- 

able industry. Upwards of a thousand 
people are engaged in its production side 
alone. The output of films is in the hundreds 
per year. 

The documentary approach is often regarded 
as Britain’s contribution to picture-making. 
A notable part of its success, however, stems 
from two American influences: 


First of these was the influence of Ameri- 
can public relations practice on John Grierson 
who post-graduated at University of Chicago 
and was subsequently (in the late 1920's) 
awarded a Rockefeller roving scholarship in 
the field of public opinion formation, then a 
new science. He was interested not so much in 
what he called “the chromium-plated” or 
“calvesfoot jelly” school of public relations 
as in the work being done by many cor- 
porations in rendering service to consumers 
over and above sale to them of goods. This 
kind of special service separate and distinct 
from advertising had as its single aim the 
creation of goodwill; and was meeting a 
need not filled by the education system proper. 
Much of the necessary “education for every 
day” was, in fact, being done by those with 
the will, but: without the license, to teach. 

The second American influence on British 
documentary was Robert Flaherty. His NA- 
NOOK OF THE NORTH was perhaps the 
first film to be sponsored by a commercial 
organization on a big dramatic theme. Revil- 
lon Freres, furriers, supplied the finance; 
Flaherty (the “eyes of cinema”, as Grierson 
once called him) supplied the drama; and 
an equation of the greatest importance for 
the future of documentary was thus estab- 
lished, between the needs of enterprise on 
the one hand and those of education on the 
other. 

Grierson returned to England in 1928, seek- 
ing to turn this equation into organized, con- 
tinuous film production. 

Prior to this time documentary had indeed 
existed in Europe. It had flourished briefly 
in France during the “Avant-garde” days when 
directors like Réné Clair, Alberto Cavalcanti 
and Jean Renoir were exploring the field of 
dramatized fact. The trouble was that their 
documentary had no basis in social need. 
Their work was financed by wealthy patrons 
of the arts, was thus neither organized nor 
continuous. 


In England, however, a government agency 
known as the Empire Marketing Board had 
not long been set up, wigh the purpose of 
cementing relations, esfecially of trade, be- 
tween the eae nations of the Common- 
wealth. Grierson ‘told his story to, Sir Stephen 
Tallents, executive head of the Board, and 
suggested developing the use of films as a tool 
of dramatic information in the cementing pro- 
cess. Talents combined qualities not often 
found in a highly placed civil servant: a bold 
imagination and a knack for using creative 
men creatively. He determined to give the 
documentary idea a try-out. The result in 1929 
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THE BRITISH PATTERN 
Yesterday 


By Stuart Legg 


was DRIFTERS, a 4reel film on the herring 
fisheries. 

DRIFTERS was far more than a how-it- 
is-done film. As Flaherty had done it set men 
against sky and spray, but it set them also 
against the economic factors of everyday. The 
image of the auctioneer’s bell weaving in and 
out of the crowded quays echoed the expec- 
tations of skipper and crew and sounded their 
hopes for the price their catch might fetch. 
DRIFTERS was a film of observation rather 
than invention, of the real rather than the 
romantic; in simple vivid terms which any- 
one could understand . . . and, more impor- 
tant still for the future of documentary, where- 
ever it was shown, the consumption of herrings 
seemed to increase. 

It was this fact that proved the documen- 
tary case—a case which, when stripped of all 
the big words, comes to this: If, in selling 
the other fellow herrings or cooking-stoves, 
war-bonds or transportation, you take pains 
to reveal the dramatic perspectives behind 
these commodities and thus excite his emo- 
tions and sympathies, he will move in your 
direction faster than if you appeal merely 
to his immediate and superficial interest. 

Since 1929 the case for the dramatic ex- 
planative in public relations and information 
has commanded in the film field alone, from 
government agencies, corporations, trade as- 
sociations and civic groups upwards of $30- 
million of sponsorship in England, the United 
States and Canada. Today it has been taken 
up on a corresponding scale in other countries. 

At that time, however, it was a strange co- 
incidence between the appearance of DRIF- 
TERS on the screens in any given locality 
and the subsequent hunger for herrings in 
local stomachs which was the principal factor 
in launching the E.M.B. Film Unit as a going 
concern. It was the discovery of this organized 
and continuing economic basis for documen- 
tary which permitted the establishment of a 
permanent school of film-makers specializing 
in its development. Out of this school came 
Basil Wright, now president of International 
Realist, Ltd. and editor of “Documentary 
News Letter”; Arthur Elton, whose special 
purpose has been the exposition of technology 
on the screen; Edgar Anstey, who passed from 
editor to director to producer to administrator- 
extraordinary and is now a kind of Pooh-Bah 
of documentary destiny; and Evelyn Cherry, 
a Canadian from the prairies who understood 
the farmer’s viewpoint perhaps better than any 
other director. She is now a senior producer at 
the National Film Board in Ottawa. 

In 1938, in the depths of the depression, the 
E.M.B. was abolished as an economy measure: 
but the Film Unit was grabbed in toto by an- 
other government agency with a public rela- 
tions problem, the General Post Office. 

The G.P.O. was the “Goose” of Whitehall, 
the only department of the government which 
regularly turned in an annual surplus. The 
policy was: leave it alone and it would con- 
tinue to lay its golden egg. But progressive 
persons within the Post Office believed this 
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policy had been carried too far, that the goose 
was in danger of expiring from chronic inertia. 
Post offices had become identified with dust 
and cobwebs. The pens would not write. Tele- 
grams had become synonymous with bad news, 
telephones had somehow become associated 
with Police, Fire and other summonings of 
help in disaster. The spirit of the 19th century 
still lingered, it was argued, over the “front” 
of an organization which, behind the scenes, 
was really as efficient as any of its kind in the 
world. . . . If they themselves swept up the 
dust and provided new pens, could the G.P.O.’s 
new Film Unit undertake to inspire in the 
public mind a new attitude towards the mean- 
ing of a great system of communication? 

This was documentary’s largest assignment 
to date. It involved consideration of all the 
points at which communications touched upon 
the thought and action of ordinary people, of 
all the points at which it made the social and 
economic life of the country tick. It also in- 
volved finding new forms and techniques to 
bring these points of contact dramatically 
and emotionally alive. 

The two “showcase” films which emerged 
were NIGHT MAIL (too well known to de- 
scribe here), and NORTH SEA, a true short 
story of the rescue of a stormbound trawler’s 
crew through the ship-to-shore radio services. 
Both were directed by Harry Watt (whose fea- 
ture-lengthh THE OVERLANDERS is now in 
distribution in this country). 

It is often said that the arts are no longer 
a part of everyday life. Yet one of W. H. Au- 
den’s most moving poems was written for a 
G.P.O. picture, and the music for NIGHT 
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MAIL was composed by Benjamin Britten of 
“Peter Grimes” and “Albert Herring” fame. 
The net result of it all was direct and effec- 
tive: the Post Office annual surplus began to 
show a noticeable increase. .. . 

Till now, British documentary had been 
operating almost enitrely under government 
auspices. But by 1936 the practical effects of 
the medium on the public consciousness had 
become so marked that the attention of private 
enterprise was drawn to it. New fields of 
sponsorship, new areas of education, new 
themes and subjects began to hammer at docu- 
mentary’s door; and it became clear that the 
movement needed a wing outside government 
as well as inside it. 


To develop the new fields Grierson, Wright, 
Elton and the present writer left the Post 


Office and set up an organization known as 
Film Center Ltd. 


Film Center was, and still is, a non-profit 
corporation financed by private individuals, 
and essentially a consulting agency. All its 
members are producers but the organization 
does not itself undertake production. It acts 
rather as the spearhead for the development 
of sponsorship, for planning production, and 
supervision of its execution by the numerous 
producing units which have grown up around 
it. At the same time Film Center acts as the 
trade association of documentary. Its mem- 
bers are expected to write, lecture, extend 
theory as well as practice, and further the 
ends of the medium in every way open to 
them. From the date of its inauguration and 
for three years Film Center ran “World Film 
News,” a lively magazine which chased the 
censors around the lot, and told bankers what 
was happening to their movie investments. It 
also dealt in earnest with the issues of film 
politics, and extracts from its editorials were 
many times quoted from the floor of the 
House of Commons. 

The two British industries who used the 
documentary platform to the fullest extent 
were oil and coal-gas. 

The Shell Oil Company (see page 00) de- 
veloped the film approach to schools. With 
Film Center’s guidance they set up their own 
unit to make pictures explaining in simple 
terms the principles of machines, directed to 
the technical passions of the younger genera- 
tion. Two of the series have become classics: 
TRANSFER OF POWER (now called LEV- 
ER-AGE) and HYDRAULICS. Arthur Elton, 
whose technical passions are as fervent as 
those of the younger generation, supervised 
both. 

The case of gas was, like the Post Office, 
another example of the application of breath- 
ing a medern spirit into a traditional industry. 
In competition with electricity—the clean, 
shiny gadget—gas, identified with dingy street- 
lamps, smells, explosions, suicides, was at a 
disadvantage. Film Center recommended that 
gas should search out the real contemporary 
needs of the public it served and use films 
as a platform for obtaining their fulfillment. 
Out of this suggestion came MEN AND JOBS 
(Elten); CHILDREN AT SCHOOL 
(Wright); HOUSING PROBLEMS (Elton 
and Anstey); ENOUGH TO EAT? (Anstey, 
proving that a major portion of the population 
had been underfed since the Industrial Revo- 
lution and demanding action). One fine day 
the mighty London “Times” appeared with 
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a long editorial praising the gas industry for 
its contribution to the public weal and dub- 
bing it “Number One Public Citizen.” Other 
papers throughout the country duly copied. 
Gas had its reward. And it is significant that 
gas was one of the last British public utilities 
to be nationalized under the Labor Govern- 
ment. 


By 1938 other countries had begun to adapt 
the documentary pattern to their own infor- 
mation needs. Grierson was invited in that 
year to Canada to make recommendations for 
enlargement of the government’s film services 
there. Two years later he found himself in 
Australia and New Zealand on similar mis- 
sions. 

Grierson is at present in Paris as Director 
of Mass Media to UNESCO. Elson is in Ger- 
many, producing the British Zone newsreel. 
Wright is off on special missions. Anstey, in 
the brief moments when he is not on a plane 
to somewhere, presides over Film Center. But 
the indications are that this scattering is only 
temporary; and even if it were permanent it 
would not greatly matter. For the documen- 
tary idea is now a deep and integral part of 
Britain’s projection of herself at home and 
abroad. On the credit titles there are new 
names, and in the pictures—new experiments, 
new techniques evolving. 

There are signs that British documentary is 
entering a big new phase of development. 
The Central Office of Information, successor 
to the wartime Ministry of Information, has 
taken the plunge; its documentary produc- 
tion wing, Crown Film Unit (successor to 
the G.P.O. unit) has taken over the big Bea- 
consfield studios and is modernizing them on 
a large scale. Shell Oil is back in the field 
with an ambitious program; British Overseas 
Airways heads a list of enterprises turning 
increasingly to documentary as a public rela- 
tions’ medium. 

I believe, however, that many of the films 
likely to emerge will not be seen in the United 
States, for they will not be applicable here. 
There will be a few showcase specimens as 
before: but it must be remembered that the 
needs of information in the lower living stand- 
ard countries of the world are very different 
from those of North America. I suspect that 
British documentary for some time to come 
will have its hands full treating of simple but 
pressing themes such as how to stretch the 
fat ration still further, how to patch the roof 
when you can’t get tiles. . . . And perhaps 
such direct tips on the art of squeezing by 
may win for Britain as much prestige abroad 
as her NIGHT MAIL’s and her TARGET 
FOR TONIGHT’s; for a large part of the 
world is concerned with little else just now 
but fat rations and make-do-and-mend. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Rochester’s $10,000 Grant 


THE three years is an experimental period. 

The Trustees of the Reynolds Library have 
indicated their willingness to continue the 
endowment beyond this period if the service is 
needed. 

The Rochester Film Council for the past 
six months has been conducting a survey of 
the community and will make its findings 
available to the Library as background for its 
new Division. 
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THE Shell Film Unit, which is attached to 

the Publicity Department of the Shell 
Petroleum Company in London, entered into 
full production in the year 1937, since when 
it has completed more than a hundred films. 
Of these 50 were made under contract during 
the war when the Unit was placed at the dis- 
posal of the British Government. 


The original ideas behind the formation of 
the Unit were inspired by the broad approach 
to Documentary, as expressed by John Grier- 
son, Basil Wright, Edgar Anstey and Arthur 
Elton, who at one time or another have all 
contributed towards its development. Arthur 
Elton, in particular, as producer in the early 
formative years and up to the outbreak of war, 
played an essential part in giving the Unit its 
character 

Parallel with the development of production 
there has been built up in most countries 
in the world a distributing organization han- 
dled by the local Shell companies and using 
the films, in some ten languages. 


A great deal of experience has naturally 
been acquired during these ten years, but per- 
haps the two most significant conclusions which 
have merged are the need for a Producer and 
the relation between the type of film made 
and the diversity of its uses. 

A Documentary Producer, as we understand 
it in England, is a person who has graduated 
in documentary film production, who has a 
wide appreciation of economic and social 
questions, and who has a contribution to 
make to the formulation of film policies, both 
in production and in distribution. He may 
be working in or controlling a Documentary 
Film Production Unit, or he may be indepen- 
dent, such as are the members of Film Centre 
in London. It is the independent producer 
that we are here concerned with. 

Shell's own experience and that of other 
important sponsors in England, including the 
Government, has shown conclusively that the 
services of an independent producer are an 
essential prerequisite to successful film opera- 
tion. 

It stands to reason that a sponsor, who 
knows very little about films, is in direct con- 
tact with film production units there is bound 
to be a great deal of misunderstanding on 
both sides. 

Hence the need of a producer who will act 
as intermediary between the film makers and 
the sponsor. He will know the limitation of 
the film and the problems of the film makers, 
and he will also acquire a knowledge of the 
needs of the sponsor; thus acting in the role 
of counsellor to both parties. The usual ar- 
rangement is for the sponsor to pay a retain- 
ing fee for his services. 


In the case of the Shell Film Unit, even 
though it is a private unit with its members 
on the company’s pay roll, early and somewhat 
unfortunate experiences soon led to our retain- 
ing the services of an independent producer, 
and this role was filled by Arthur Elton be- 
fore the war, Edgar Anstey during the war, 
and Geoffrey Bell since then. 


In the case of sponsors dealing with com- 
mercial film companies, the need for a Pro- 
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ducer is clearly even more important. 


As regards the relationship between the type 
of film made and its potential uses, the oil 
industry has a field of film subjects which is 
limitless. There are not only many hundreds 
of products, but also thousands of uses for 
these products, which enter into the daily 
lives of every one of us, and play a vital role 
in the economic development of every country. 


Thus, in adopting an enlightened film policy 
two duties clearly emerged. Firstly, our duty 
as an important industry to make films which 
would explain our operations and functions, 
and secondly, to make films which would be 
a general contribution to knowledge. 


The first of these needs no justification 
either to ourselves or to the public, other than 
on the score of the accepted concepts of 
Public Relations, but the second needs some 
explanation. 


From the point of view of the public, we 
can say that as oil enters practically every 
human activity it is open to us to make films 
about practically anything, so long as in so 
doing we are making a valid contribution to 
education or to knowledge. 

The justification to ourselves of this theory 
must, of course, be based on our opinion of 
the return we may expect from the investment 
involved. In other words, can we afford this 
expenditure, and if so, what do we obtain in 
return. A concrete example will make this 
clearer. 


We have just completed a series of six 
films on aerodynamics, entitled “How an 
Aeroplane Flies”, Parts I to VI. Justification 
is along the following lines: 

1. To the General Public: 


(a) Shell is very interested in aviation as 
supplier of aviation products and 
pioneer in ground service all over 
the world. 

(b) The films are a definite contribu- 
tion to the study of aerodynamics, 
and we hope will find their place in 
the curriculum of all establishments 
concerned with such studies. 


(c) The films are a contribution to film 


making, in demonstrating what can 
be achieved in this field 
2. To Ourselves: 


(a) The films tie in with the company’s 
general public relations, because 
they show an enlightened interest in 
a topic which is of great significance 
today. 

(b) The films tie in with the commercial 
interests of the company, because 
they will be favourably received by 
customers and potential customers 
in the field of aviation. 

(c) The films will assist materially the 
activities of our sales personnel in 
their approach to customers. 


In brief, it may be said that our general 
policy approach is that the commercial value 
of films to us resides mainly in the way that 
the films are used, and the audiences that 
are selected. The subject matter of the films, 
however, is best determined by bearing in 
mind the contribution they can make to the 
general good. 


To crystallize this further, the subject of 
each film is dictated substantially by Public 
Relations considerations, whilst its use there- 
after will depend on the needs of the Public 
Relations and/or commercial interests of the 
company. This will apply equally in the case 
of films dealing directly with our industry, 
and those which, as quoted above, are of more 
indirect significance. 


The most important result of such a policy 
is that it avoids excessive pressures on the 
film makers from within the commercial or- 
ganization, and guarantees a basic integrity of 
treatment, without which no long term pro- 
gram of films can ever succeed. 

It is in helping to develop such a policy 
that the independent producer can and must 
play an important part. 


Films to Help the 
Handicapped 


THE National Society for Crippled Children 

and Adults, Inc. (11 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 3) has available for loan, as a service 
to groups working with the handicapped, the 
following 16mm films: REHABILITATION 
OF CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILDREN, 35- 
mins., color, silent, with explanatory script 
provided. . . . SCHOOL OF ANOTHER 
CHANCE, 25-mins., sound (Lowell Thomas, 
commentator), about the opportunities offered 
at the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, 
N. Y. C., and employment possibilities. . . . 
MILWAUKEE CURATIVE WORKSHOP— 
Children’s Program, 35-mins., color, silent.... 
MILWAUKEE CURATIVE WORKSHOP— 
Adult Program, 35-mins., color, silent. . . . 
A VISIT TO THE CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
SCHOOL, JAMESTOWN, NORTH DAKOTA, 
30-mins., color, silent. These films are supplied 
free, except for transportation costs both ways. 
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“20-MILLION AUDIENCE FOR GOOD COMMERCIALS” 


Screen Directors Are Told 


ly accepting the presidency Mr. Martel had 
a few words of suggestion for his brother 
directors. 

“A bad nontheatrical picture,” he said, “is 
just as detrimental to the motion picture 
business as a bad entertainment film. There is 
room for vast improvement in the quality of 
films. The nontheatrical business will expand 
as the quality of its product improves and 
this improvement can be brought about when 
producers realize that good direction by estab- 
lished directors utilizing ever advancing pro- 
duction techniques is in many respects even 
more important than for so-called entertain- 
ment films. For example, box office for indus- 
trial films consists of returns in good adver- 
tising, not cash. A bad industrial is a bad ad, 
not only for the product but for the screen as 
a medium.” 

Mr. Martel forsook the study of medicine 
in Paris to direct the American Theater com- 
pany there; returned to New York as choreog- 
rapher and stage manager for the Shuberts; 
had his own ballet company; is a writer of 
some note for magazines, radio, television 
and films; has been for the past five years 
Test Director for Paramount Pictures at its 
New York offices. 

In his valedictory address, Bud Pollard, 
retiring president, said: “When people talk 
about the motion pictures business today 
they all say ‘Hollywood’, although pictures 
originated in New York 25-years ago. Many 
of us in this room have been in the position 
of the artist who works and starves to paint 
masterpieces that are recognized only after 
the artist himself is gone.” 

Mr. Pollard, however, was recipient of a 
signal honor on this evening, when it was 
announced by Mr. Hal G. Christensen, a co- 
founder of the Guild, that he had been unani- 
mously elected the Guild’s first honorary 
president, and a standing vote of thanks was 
accorded him for the part he had played in 
its formation and establishment. 

In nostalgic vein he reminisced on his 25- 
years in motion pictures, looking back on his 
entry into the profession as one of the first 
of the Mack Sennett “Keystone Cops” when 
Fort Lee, across the River from New York, 
was the top studio. For some time he was 
associated with Charles Chaplin, of whom he 
presented an intimate “candid camera” pic- 
ture, and was also with the famous French 
comedian, Max Linden, in his last picture in 
Paris. 

Some of the problems confronting directors 
who use New York City for a backdrop were 
discussed by James Sauter, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Commerce; former Director of 
Veterans’ Camp Shows and of the American 
Theater Wing. Mr. Sauter stressed Mayor 
William O’Dwyer’s interest in “show business” 
and said that today, by reason of the impor- 
tant part it played in the war, it is accepted 
as a real business; hence it is much easier 
now to obtain consideration from people in 
Government for people in “show business.” 
Particularly he called attention to the activa- 
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tion by the Mayor, through Edward C. 
Maguire, Coordinator of the Motion Picture 
Industry of the City of New York, of a special 
unsalaried committee, with headquarters at 
60 Broadway. This is to be a service depart- 
ment and Mr. Sauter invited the industry “to 
tell the Mayor your problems.” (For fuller 
details concerning this committee see Jan. 
issue, Journal of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineets, p. 4: “New York Motion Picture 
Production” by Edward C. Maguire). “We 
want you to call upon us,” Mr. Sauter con- 
cluded, “in any respect and on any thing, to 
help solve your problems. In return we ask 
for a fair, reasonable share of industry.” 

Commercial movies from the audience point 
of view were discussed by Richard Buch, in 
charge of the Motion Picture Dep., E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del. 

“Down at Wilmington,” he said, “we are 
concerned with improving the general level 
of the commercial motion picture, including 
our own, and review hundreds of sponsored 
films to keep abreast of what is being made, 
by whom, how good or bad they are; who 
writes, photographs, directs them; also, to 
whom they are shown and with what results. 
We look at films on all subjects, from rat 
poison to powder and rouge. 


“Commercial pictures have improved a great 
deal in the past few years but still have a 
long way to go—in planning, content and 
production value. . . . We know that a good 
commercial film of wide general interest, well 
promoted, can reach 20-million people. It is 
a fact too that, as television expands, it will 
lean heavily on sponsored films for program- 
ming... . These are times when what we call 
the American way of life is being challenged. 
Perhaps more than any other channel, com- 
mercial films are a self-portrait for the world 
to see. If these are dull and flaccid, stodgy 
and insincere, if they insult the intelligence 
of our audiences, then our whole way of life 
is set back. .. . To succeed in telling the story 
of American industry and way of life on 
the screen—with honesty and conviction, hu- 
manly and dramatically, positively and with- 
out apology—is the challenge to the sponsored 


film today. We must meet the challenge.” 


The hard facts and figures of sponsored 
films were given by Frank Arlinghouse, presi- 
dent of Modern Talking Pictures, in an inter- 
esting analysis of their market from the dis- 
tribution point of view. “In our business,” he 
said, “we have observed in the past two years 
certain trends and significant changes. Cur- 
rently there are 50,000 audiences with equip- 
ment for showing pictures. This year that 
number will be doubled or tripled and soon 
will reach the million mark, with audiences 
of every possible composition and complexion. 
The pattern of the future is very clear. The 
16mm medium is no longer experimental, 
and pictures will be made with very definite, 
specific and accurate intentions as to kind of 
audience they will reach. Many of the broad 
strokes of the past may be eliminated and will 
be replaced by a precision product.” Referring 
to the carefully indexed records compiled by 
his organization, showing audience reaction to 
every film handled, Mr. Arlinghouse suggested 
that study of such records on the part of 


‘director-producer would produce a better de- 


signed product and greater public success for 
it. 

Edward T. Dickinson, vice-president in 
charge of religious and educational films for 
United World Films Inc., forecast an increase 
of 600-percent in the use of films within the 
next few years but warned that, in the interim, 
effort and imagination would be required to 
sustain the enthusiasm for the medium with 
which we came out of the war. He also re- 
minded his audience that the purpose of the 
educational film is to present the facts and 
urged that special consideration be given to 
films for children, both as to integrity and 
high quality. 

Jean Benoit-Levy of the United Nations 
Film Unit, the Guild’s only elected honorary 
member, telegraphed his regrets at being un- 
able to attend. A telegram of greeting was 
also read from George Stevens, president of 
the Screen Directors’ Guild of Hollywood with 
which the New York based Eastern Branch 
and its 126 members are, affiliated. 

Elected to office for the new season, and 
administered the oath of their offices by Hal 
G. Christensen, are: Gene Martel, president; 
Willard Van Dyke (Affiliated Film Producers), 
lst vice-pres.; Leslie Roush (Leslie Roush 
Productions Inc.), 2nd vice-pres.; Jack Glenn 
(Senior Director, March of Time), recording 
sec.; Sidney Kaufman (Chairman, Film Di- 
vision, New School for Social Research), corr. 
sec.; Emerson Yorke (Emerson Yorke Stu- 
dios), treasurer. The Board of Directors is 
comprised of these officers and Bud Pollard 
(Astor Pictures); Al Altman (Test Director, 
Loew’s Inc., MGM); Boris Kaplan (Pathe- 
scope Productions); Marvin Rothenberg 
(Transfilm Inc.) ; Leo Seltzer (freelance, lat- 
terly with Frederic House on FIRST STEPS). 

A vote of thanks was heartily tendered Miss 
Edith Szabo, Office Secretary, for her untiring 
services at the headquarters of the Screen 
Directors’ Guild, Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. 
at 55th St., N.Y.C. 
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A UDIO-VISUAL AIDS IN ACTION” was the theme of the 


fourth annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute held this Jan- 

uary at the American Museum of Natural History in New York. 
First session was devoted to previewing and discussing new 
classroom films, including: THE MEANING OF PERCENTAGE 
(Young America); MAMMALS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE (Cor- 
onet); WHAT ARE FRACTIONS (Films Inc.); MAKING A 
MURAL (Encyclopaedia Britannica) ; THE STORY OF THE BEES 
(United World Films). Dr. Irene F. Cypher of New York Uni- 
versity conducted a lively discussion which showed that the in- 
structors present were better able than formerly to apply more 


critical standards in their film 


ECOND session was devoted to two new 

United World entertainment films: WHAL- 
ING IN THE ANTARCTIC and BUSH 
CHRISTMAS. Introducing the latter Mr. 
Kruse related it to the series of children’s 
entertainment films producer specifically for 
child audiences by Children’s Entertainment 
Films—G.B. Instructional Ltd., Great Britain. 
Set in the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales, its heroes are a group of five remark- 
able children, well supported by a capable 
adult cast. The story is fresh and adventurous, 
the enthusiasm of more than a thousand edu- 
cators in the audience proved its interest. 

First part of the third session consisted of 
four panel demonstration lessons on different 
levels. Third grade pupils of Hunter College 
Model School, led by Dr. Anna Curtis Chan- 
dler, showed the integrated use of many kinds 
of audio-visual aids in their presentation, 
“In the Land of Montezuma.” This was fol- 
lowed by sixth grade pupils under Miss Pris- 
cilla Ellis, from the Watchung School, Mont- 
clair (N.J.) in “A Parade of the New 
England States.” Simple and inexpensive visual 
materials were used which could easily be 
produced by any alert group of pupils under 
a teacher of Miss Ellis’ enthusiasm. 

In the high school section Mrs. Edna Scrib- 
ner with students from the Graham School of 
Mount Vernon (N.Y.) demonstrated the use of 
pupil-made audio-visual materials on the high 
school level. Dr. Paul F. Brandwein, Chairman 
of Biology, Forest Hills High School, intro- 
duced Miss Evelyn Morhalt and her senior 
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selection. 


high school students who demonstrated their 
method of work in the preparation of a 
motion picture. 


HIGHLIGHT of the meeting was the 

“Oscar” competition under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Paul A. Kennedy, Assistant Super- 
intendent of New York City schools, for the 
best school-made film of 100-feet or less. 

The five films adjudged best were projected 
for the audience in the reverse order of their 
excellence with student narrators accompany- 
ing three of them. The films were: WASH- 
INGTON’S HEIGHTS, made by the Arista 
Film Committee and Biology Film Squad of 
George Washington High School (N.Y.); 
THIS IS MY SCHOOL, produced by Larry 
Frisch and Mario Mercado of Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien (Conn.); POWER OR PER- 
DITION, the Camera Club of Forest Hills 
High School, Queens (N.Y.) ; ASSIGNMENT 
FOR TOMORROW, the Commerce Club of 
the High School of Commerce (N.Y.); RE- 
ACTIONS IN FROGS, the Camera Club of 
Evander Childs High School, The Bronx 
(N.Y.), with Mr. David Schneider acting as 
faculty adviser. 

Mr. Rein S. Hadsell, Associate Director of 
the Commission on Motion Pictures, American 
Council on Education, was chairman of the 
judges and explained their decisions in detail. 
REACTIONS IN FROGS was unanimously 
chosen for the “Oscar.” 


“Not only do we need workers with high 


technical skill in this field,’ Mr. Hadsell said 


American Museum of 


Dr. Irene F. Cypher 
Dept. of Communications 
New York University 


Natural History 


4th Annual Audio-Visual Aids Institute 
for Teachers. 


Dr. Grace Fisher Ramsey 
Curator of School Relations 
American Museum of Natural History 


Marguerite Newgarden 
Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aids 
American Museum of Natural History 


in his presentation address, “but we need 
citizens also who will critically appraise what 
is being done with the motion picture medium. 
. - « I consider the American Museum of 
Natural History is making an important con- 
tribution by fostering this annual ‘Oscar’ com- 
petition among the high schools of the United 
States.” 

The award was presented by Mr. Wayne M. 
Faunce, Vice-Director of the Museum, to 
George Dlugatz, representing the Camera 
Club of Evander Childs High School. Special 
certificates or an Award of Merit were pre- 
sented to the clubs producing the four next 
best films. Mr. Faunce remarked on the de- 
cided improvement in the quality of this year’s 
entries. 

Professor Charles A. Siepmann, Chairman 
of Communications, New York University,spoke 
at the afternoon General Session on “The 
Radio and Mass Media of Communication in 
Education.” Teachers, he said, through neglect 
of radio and films—both as exploited com- 
mercially and as adaptable to classroom use— 
are missing a golden opportunity to relate 
teaching to children’s extra-curricular experi- 
ences; added that we need projectors for films 
and playbacks for radio transcriptions in every 
classroom; and that knowledge of audio-visual 
techniques should be a condition of teacher 
certification in all States, not as now in three 
only. 

Dr. Byron A. Stuart of Westfield, N. J., spoke 
on “Education for the Supersonic Age,” and 
reviewed the findings of a survey in visual 
education he had made in New Jersey through 
the county superintendents of schools. It 
showed that communities are making greater 
use of instructional films and filmstrips with 
the establishment of film libraries in 67 school 
districts in the State; that there is an increase 
in the use of rented films and other visual aids, 
including pictures supplied to the schools from 
the New Jersey State Museum in Trenton. 
But, he said, far larger funds should be 
made available with an overall organization 
before New Jersey’s job can progress much 
further, and cited the Virginia plan as one 
where an appropriation from the legislature 
has made possible the rapid development of 


a visual education program throughout the 
entire State. 
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FILM 


To fill requests it receives for infor- 
mation on filmstrips, FILM NEWS 
with this issue inaugurates a film- 
strip department as a regular monthly 
services, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter E. Johnson, an expert in the 
field. 


FILMSTRIPS FROM BRITAIN 


FILM NEWS takes pleasure in introducing 
its new filmstrip page with the announcement 
that 10 British filmstrips are being prepared 
for early distribution, through the Society for 
Visual Education Inc., Chicago. These are: 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSI- 
TIES; BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN; CROWN 
AND COMMONWEALTH; HOUSING IN 
WEST AFRICA; THE BRITISH PEOPLE; 
BRITISH PORTS; CEYLON; GENERAL 
ELECTION IN BRITAIN; LONDON; ZAN- 
ZIBAR. 


TEXTBOOK-FILMSTRIP 
CORRELATION 


A program of interest to educator and edu- 
cational film producer alike has been the even- 
tual development of films correlated with spe- 
cific teaching texts. Long research by text- 
book publishers and film producers has re- 
sulted in the conviction that both together 
would have greater teaching potential than 
one alone. As early as 1930 the Society for 
Visual Education listed visual materials which 
could be used with some texts. But the time 
when films would be created for a certain text 
or even a textbook chapter, has only begun 
to show realization within the past few years. 
As a pioneer in this field, S.V.E. is taking an 
active role in the correlated textbook pro- 
grams of such outstanding publishers as Row, 
Peterson and Company; Silver Burdett Com- 
pany; D. C. Heath and Company; South- 
Western Publishing Company; Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., and others. 

The teaching role the 35mm filmstrip would 
play in this ever broadening field of textbook- 
filmstrip correlation has gained steadily. 
Among the many publishers active today in 
designing text-correlated films, the filmstrip 
(or, stripfilm) is accepted as a basic tool. 
Eric Bender, Visual Education Editor for 
Row, Peterson & Co., publishers, expresses 
their decision to use filmstrips for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

They put visual education in the classroom 
where it belongs, not in the auditorium. . . . 
They are exclusively a teaching medium. . . . 
Variance in projection speed allows for dif- 
ferences in student learning. . . . They (and 
their projectors) are cheap enough to permit 
of classroom use. . . . Filmstrip projection 
will allow for divided activity in the classroom. 
.. . Filmstrips allow for correlation with actual 
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aims and methods used in particular texts. 

Some extent of the filmstrip correlation 
programs may be gained by reciting a few 
of the projects in production at S.V.E.: 

Five filmstrips (TELL ANOTHER STORY; 
I LIVE IN THE COUNTRY; I LIVE IN 
THE CITY; ANIMALS TO KNOW; AWAY 
WE GO) have been released for correlation 
with the “Alice and Jerry Basic Readers” 
(Row, Peterson & Co.) . .. A pre-primer 
filmstrip, SKIP ALONG, is also for use with 
this publisher’s books. . . . For intermediate 
and junior-high levels SIMPLE MACHINES 
correlates with: the téxts “Doing Work” and 
“Simple Machines.” . . . Nine others in the 
Basic Science Education Series are also in 
work. . . . Another publisher, Silver Burdett 
& Co., is developing a series of geography film- 
strips with S.V.E. for use with their fourth- 
grade text “Our Big World” and fifth-grade 
“Man And His World.” 

Although many of these films are intended 
for elementary and high schools, it is not 
intended to imply that filmstrip correlation 
is primarily for the lower teaching level. The 
Macmillan Company, for example, has recently 
released a filmstrip titlkd ALTERNATION 
OF GENERATION OF PLANTS which was 
designed for a specific chapter in their text- 
book “General Biology” (Mavor). Other pos- 
sibilities of correlating 35mm films with ad- 
vanced studies is evidenced by the series of 
vectograph slides (2” x 2”) titled DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOMETRY. This series has three-di- 
mension projection, a quality especially suited 
to effective teaching in this particular field of 
mathematics, and is produced (by S.V.E.) on 
the basis of the original drawng by John T. 
Rule, co-author of “Descriptive Geometry” 
(Watts and Rule). 

Responsbility for effective teaching is still 
based upon the teacher, the textbook, and the 
attitude of the student. But in these utilization- 
centered films a visual aid has been developed 
which brings specific pictorial study to desig- 
nated fields with a new teaching realism. 


ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


In answer to a request by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of Secondary 
Teachers, the “Reader’s Digest” has designed 
a series of six filmstrips for the “American 
Heritage” program. 

The two for English classes are THE 
VOCABULARY OF FREEDOM, an interpre- 


STRIPS 


Mr. Johnson—graduate of Milwaukee 
State Teachers’ College, M.A. North- 
western, postgraduate Dartmouth and 
Ohio State—has been an elementary 
school principal, Coordinator of In- 
structional Material, Naval Training 
Aids Officer. . . . Is now Educational 
Director for one of the world’s largest 
filmstrip depositories. 


tation of some of the words and phrases which 
have become an integral part of our concept 
of freedom; and THE LITERATURE OF 
FREEDOM, which highlights the great literary 
themes based on the universal desire for per- 
sonal and national freedom. 

Designed primarily for the social studies 
field are: THE BIRTH OF FREEDOM, high- 
lighting English documents and institutions 
which later became an integral part of the 
Declaration of Independence. . . . FREE- 
DOM’S FOUNDATION, based on the Con- 
stitution and Bill of Rights. ... FREEDOM’S 
PROGRESS, visualizing the growth of civilian 
rights and emphasizing the relationship of 
sound education to the strength of demo- 
cratic government. .. . FREEDOM TODAY, 
stressing the responsibility of each citizen to 
support and maintain those statutes which look 
to the betterment of the common man. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL RELEASES 

COTTON—FROM FIELD TO MILL 
(31-frames) 

FROM MILL TO FINISHED PRODUCT 
(27) 

As a unit these two filmtsrips record the 
chronological steps in the evolution of cotton 
goods; emphasize the mechanical aspects in 
agricultural and industrial phases. . . . Pro- 
duced by S.V.E. with the cooperation of the 
National Cotton Council of America, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

DINOSAURS 

Some of the strangest creatures ever to in- 
habit the earth are made to live again in these 
pictures and accompanying manual prepared 
under the direction of Prof. J. W. Stovall, 
Director of the Museum of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

CANADA 

There are three filmstrips in this Canadian 
Regional Geography Series, namely: EAST- 
ERN CANADA, WESTERN CANADA, 
NORTHERN CANADA. Together with teach- 
ers’ manual they were prepared in cooperation 
with the Information Division, Department of 
Industrial Geography, or Social Studies courses 
External Affairs (Ottawa). Each covers its sub- 
ject thoroughly; is applicable for Geography, 
on the upper elementary and secondary levels. 

For further information regarding any 
matter on this page address Mr Walter E. 
Johnson, Filmstrip Editor, FILM NEWS, 
15 W. 38th St., N.Y. 18. 
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HICAGO’s FILMS of the World Festival 

gave direct impetus to the staging of 
two more Festivals in other cities, namely 
Milwaukee and Minneapolis. 


In the case of Milwaukee the Film Council 
was actually formed to run the Festival. Paul 
Gratke of the Library (now president of the 
Milwaukee Film Council) personally con- 
tacted the Chicago Film Council and asked 
that a representative be sent to his city to 
meet with a group of people interested in 
the formation of a Council, using the Festival 
idea as something to catch the public imagi- 
nation and spark the group. Present at this 
original meeting with the Chicago representa- 
tives were several people from the school 
system; Miss Nancy Grey of Station WTMJ; 
Mr. Mclvers, a producer of sponsored films; 
three people from the public library; Mrs. 
Reah Kraft Birch of her own company, 
Photoart, and an officer of NAVED; several 
churchmen. At a meeting held two weeks 
later over 150 people were present. 

The Milwaukee Festival was held in its 
Radio City, owned by the WTMJ station of 
the “Milwaukee Journal”, and was highly suc- 
cessful. Most of the organizational work was 
handled by the library staff; publicity and 
promotion primarily by Nancy Grey and 
Koah Kraft Birch; the films used were those 
screened in Chicago. 

This Festival used an abbreviated Forum 
procedure, with a different authority in charge 
of brief discussion on each section. 

The Minneapolis Film Council also owes 
its inception to the Film Festival idea. The 
problems which confronted its organizers can 
be best realized by FILM NEWS readers 
from the following letter from Margaret N. 
Fletcher of the Minneapolis Public Library, 
who is secretary of the Film Council: 

“The audience at the library was not a 
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very large but certainly a very interested and 
appreciative one. We fell down sadly on 
publicity. We've learned the hard way and 
are going all out to get news write-ups, 
radio notices, shopping news items, neigh- 
borhood papers, etc. . . . The cost of the 
Festival was small—just the mimeographing 
of programs—and each Council member paid 
for whatever was his responsibility, as paper, 
stencils, express or postage on films. Council 
members took turns as projectionists at the 
different showings. Since they. were in the 
Public Library there was no theater rental. 

. The same pictures were shown also at 
The Art Institute. It has its own auditorium 
and machine and operator so there was no 
expense there. 

“We do feel it was a worthwhile undertaking 
and are glad we did it, but it would have 
been a bigger success from the standpoint 
of numbers if our Council had been function- 
ing longer and if more members had felt a 
more personal responsibility. In fairness to the 
Art Institute I should say their programs 
were (as they always are) very well attended 
—probably over 300 for every program. 

“Hardest workers during the Film Festival 
were: Dudley Parsons (Dir. Visual Education, 
our Public School System; also president of 
the Minneapolis Film Council) ; Miles Willsey, 
and Lucille Keith South. Top: men for honors 
so far in our Film Council are Dudley Par- 
sons, Hubert Schon and Tom Hope (a real 
live wire!)” 

Minneapolis Film Festival followed the 
general program outline of Chicago but added 
a few films it particularly wanted, as r AINT- 
ING A MURAL (Encyclopedia Britannica), 
WEST WIND (Films of the Nations); 
BRUSH TECHNIQUES, PAINTING THE 
CHINESE LANDSCAPE, OUT OF A CHI- 
NESE PAINT BRUSH (China Film Enter- 
prises of America). 


TEXAS top membership honors. 


Five New Councils In Wyoming 


WYOMING, with the founding of 5 Film Councils in 21-days, highlighted January’s drive 
for new member groups of the Film Council of America. WYOMING now shares with 


Altogether, 15 new councils were added in January, making a grand total of 68. 


ATLANTA’s Mayor, W. B. Hartsfield, who 
had a film produced in 1939 called THE CITY 
OF ATLANTA AT WORK, screened it at a 
recent Film Council meeting. Slides and 35mm 
filmstrips, also records, were used on the 
program. 

CHICAGO FILM COUNCIL has elected 
Dan Rohyans of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, chairman for its new term. At the 
Council’s election luncheon the leading article 
from the Film Festival issue of FILM NEWS 
headed “A Letter to Chicago” and addressed 
to Mayor Kennelly, was read and applauded. 

CINCINNATI issued 3,000 invitations to 
interested groups in its area to participate in 
a Film Festival of United Nations’ Films. 
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PEOPLE’S CHARTER, BOUNDARY LINES, 
ONE WORLD OR NONE, SEEDS OF DES- 
TINY, BROTHERHOOD OF MAN and 
ROUND TRIP were screened. 


CLEVELAND Film Council was recently 
host to Thurman J. White, Executive Director, 
F.C.A., at its first dinner meeting. Mr. 
White explained the purpose and scope of the 
Film Council nationally and the functions of 
local chapters, illustrating his talk with a 
fine film worked out under the direction of 
the NEWARK Film Council. Mr. Charles 
Burris of Telenews Theaters is president. 
Members include representatives from the 
Board of Education, Council of Churches, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Federation 


of Women’s Clubs, Museum of Natural Hi: 
tory, newspapers, private industries. 
DAYTON Film Council was addressed by 
Julien Bryan of International Film Teundo- 


(Continued in Next Column) 


THE CHURCH 
IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


16mm sound film produced by 
RKO-Pathe for Film So Foun- 
dation. 
Completely new and timely! 
The best film yet produced on the 
moral and social implications of 
the uses of atomic energy in the 
past and in the future. 
A discussion-forum film for late 
‘teen and adult groups. 
Rental $5.25 
Order from 


THE GREAT NEW FILM ON 

THE MOST VITAL SUBJECT 

IN THE WORLD TODAY... 
FOOD! 


The Real Story of the World Food 
Situation today, and The United 
Nations Long Range Plan 


Preview Prints Available at 25 Nationwide 
Service Points. Order Your Copy Nowl 


43-min. 16mm Soundfilm 
Sale Price $100 

Released in the U.S. A. by 4 Alliance 
of America Inc. for the British Informa- 
tion Services 

Distributed Through the Facilities of 

BRANDON FILMS INC. 
1600 Broadway New York 19 
Circle 6-4868 
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tion recently. Other speakers have been Floyd 
Watt of the Otterbein Press on visual aids in 
churches; and George Tait, Board of Ed. 
Visual-Aids head, on the use of films in Day- 
ton schools. 


GREATER LITTLE ROCK Film Council 
(Ark.) had as guest Mayor Sam W. Wassell 
when OUR BILL OF RIGHTS was shown. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., has organized pre- 
views of informational films at the Lawson 
McGhee Library on Monday evenings. James 
Arnold, Univ. of Tenn.; Miss Edith Harbaugh, 
Religious Ed. Dir.; Charles W. Winegart, of 
D. T. Davis Co., are the newly appointed 
chairmen of the major committees, Earlier 
appointments were Malcolm Miller, lumber 
broker and well known art-music critic, pres.; 
Mrs. Wanda W. Johnston, V. A. Supervisor, 
vice-pres.; Miss Charlesanna Fox, Dir. of 
Group Service, McGhee Library, sec. 


LOMPOC, Cal., elected Elmer Pelham 
temporary chairman at its first meeting, spon- 
sored by Lompoc Public Library, Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches, A.W.V.S., Com- 
munity Women’s Club, Recreation Dept., and 
the Alpha Club. Over 100 attended and SEEDS 
OF DESTINY was shown. 


NEWARK elected the following new offi- 
cers: Rev. Allan Whatley, Rector St. Thomas 
Episcopal Church, president; Leo Litzky, 
Central H.S., vice-pres.; Edward Schofield, 
Board of Education, sec.; Art Zeiller, Zeiller 
Visual Education Service, treas. ... A film 
forum (BOUNDARY LINES) with demon- 
stration of discussion techniques was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Evelyn Oelen, Dir. of Public 
Relations, Montclair State Teachers College. 


NEW YORK Film Council members were 
startled to learn they have $548 in the treas- 
ury. At this meeting nominations were ac- 
cepted for officers to be elected in March. 
The following were nominated: Willard Van 
Dyke (Affiliated Films) and Dr. Irene Cypher 
(N. Y. University) for pres.; John Flory 
(Grant, Flory & Williams, producers) and 
Florence Anderson (Carnegie Corp.) for vice- 
pres.; Martha Jane Smith (Girl Scouts) and 
Sophie Hohne (March of Time Film Forum 
Edition), exec. sec.; Dr. Grace Fisher Ram- 
say (American Museum of Natural History) 
and Irving Jacoby (Affiliated Films), treas. 
Those suggested for the Executive Committee 
(9 members) are: Tom Brandon (Brandon 
Productions) ; Al Rosenberg (McGraw-Hill) ; 
Albert He ; Gloria Waldron (20th Cen- 
tury Fund); Cecille Starr (Village Film So- 
ciety); Esther Berg (N. Y. Board of Ed.); 
Rohama Lee (FILM NEWS); Theodosia 
Stratemeyer; Robert Snyder (Film Program 
Services); Richard Griffiths (National Board 
of Review) ; Emily Jones (EFLA) ; Ted Karp 
(Caravel); Dr. Louis Goodman (College of 
the City of New York). 


THE VILLAGE Film Society’s Jan. meet- 
ing featured four British films: GRANTON 
TRAWLER (Grierson); LISTEN TO BRIT- 
AIN (Jennings and McAllister) ; CHILDREN 
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KNOW 
YOUR BABY 


CANADA 


© A charming and practical exposi 
tion of approved methods of ss 
for the new baby. 10 min. 


84 East Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, | 


2 appealing, new, 16mm color releases 


importance of a balanced diet. 10 min. 
Rental: $2.50—Purchase price: $75.00 {each film) 


THE NATIONAL FILM BOARD OF CANADA 
620 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK, 20 


STANLEY 
TAKES A TRIP 


© An animated delight in story form 
designed to impress upon children the 


1746 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, 6 


OF THE CITY (Paul Rotha) ; HAUSA VIL- 
LAGE (Joan Duff). At the Feb. meeting 
the United Electrical Workers’ DEADLINE 
FOR ACTION was shown along with Research 
Institute of America’s CROSSROADS FOR 
AMERICA. The combination produced some 
lively discussion. 


FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA announces 
Dr. Mark Arthur May’s appointment as chair- 
man of its Research Committee, to work with 
visual educators and educational film producers 
to help improve techniques and ascertain what 
subject areas most need good films today, 
also how utilization of visual teaching mate- 
rials can be widened and improved. 

Dr. May is director, the Institute of Human 
Relations, and professor of educational psy- 
chology at Yale University. 


ROCHESTER Film Council is well estab- 
lished and has been doing very important 


’ work for the past six months in the form of 


a survey to ascertain how many organized 
groups there are in the community that meet 
regularly (between 2-3,000 are already listed) ; 
which have projection equipment; which use 
films at meetings; which have not; which are 
most likely to use them in the near future. 
... The Council began with 10, now has 40 
active members, estimated there will be over 
200 leaders of groups and organization execu- 
tives working actively with it within a year. 
The potential value of such a group of people, 
as a fairly well established measurement of 
community interest and needs, is great; par- 
ticularly to the Public Library to which it is 
turning over its findings. 


WASHINGTON Film Council carries on 
the steady, even tenor of its way with inter- 
esting speakers and films at frequent meetings. 
Among recent guest speakers have been Al 
Sherman, Film Consultant, on opening new 
channels for distribution; Leonard Quinto on 
the relationship of music to film; and Father 
Gilbert V. Hartke on motion picture evalu- 
ation. Recent screenings have included MGM’s 
THE GREENIE; ALL MAINLINER PAS- 
SENGERS (Eddie Albert Productions) ; 
BOUNDARY LINES (International Film 
Foundation); THE CITY. 


“DOES IT MATTER 

WHAT YOU THINK?" 
Do you think what you are told to, or 
do you come fo independent conclu- 
sions—and if so,“what do you do about 
them? 
For this amusing and provocative B.1.S. 
lémm sound film on "You and Public 
Opinion" write to 


FILM PROGRAM SERVICES 


1173 Ave. of the Americas, N. Y. 19 


E. B. F.’s Free Audio- 
Visual Scholarships 
Fezerclopedia Britannica Films tuition schol- 

arships for audio-visual study during the 
coming summer will be awarded by: The 
University of California at Los Angeles; 
University of Chicago; Indiana University; 
Oklahoma University; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Syracuse University; University of 
Wisconsin. 

These institutions will themselves select 
the persons to receive the EBF awards. Ap- 
plicants must be teachers or administrators 
who have especial responsibility for audio- 
visual instruction and wish to make more ef- 
fective use of classroom motion pictures. 
Applications should be sent to the universities 
where the applicants wish to study, and before 
April 15, 1948. 


Y.W.C.A. CONFERENCE 


The National Board of the YWCA at its 
January conference of the total field staff de- 
voted a session to a demonstration of visual 
aids and a discussion of their possible uses 
in the Y’s varied and extensive community 
service program. 

The film BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 
(United Automobile Workers) and the film- 
strip CHALLENGE OF HOUSING (Erg 
Productions), were presented. Films and 
equipment were supplied through courtesy of 
Brandon Films, Lillian Wachtel, Contributing 
Editor, FILM NEWS, addressed the group 
on current developments in the use. of visual 
aids and local sources. Sherman Price, of 
Film Publishers, Inc., spoke to the staff on 
the unique values of the filmstrip for discussion 
purposes and demonstrated the use of a new 
visual—Filmtext—a booklet reproducing the 
pictures and narration of a filmstrip. 
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Every EBFilm is part of your school’s regular cur- 
riculum ... yet every EBFilm does a special teaching job: 
making subject matter a vital, absorbing classroom experi- 
ence youngsters can grasp quicker, retain longer. 

Consider AUTUMN ON THE FARM, for example... 
bringing all the brilliant color and busy activity of farm life 
right into your classroom. Or SOAP, GLASS, and ICE CREAM 
... portrayed so memorably that even the youngest pupil 
can understand the sociological and economical significance 
of these important products. These are but four additions 
to the world’s largest collection of authentic classroom films 


... Offering over 500 titles, covering more than 50 different 
subject areas. 


Good teachers know they can be sure with 
EBFilms, whatever the subject area .. . because EBFilms are 
produced by educators for the specific use of educators— 
authentic, forceful teaching tools that help you do a better 
teaching job in every department of your school. 


In rich, vibrant color! 
AUTUMN ON THE FARM 
A full color film showing all the fun and work ~ 
of farm life in autumn. Third in EBFilms’ re- 
markable series of full-color films on country 
life. Be sure to see SPRING ON THE FARM and 
SUMMER ON THE FARM. And watch for WIN- 
TER ON THE FARM, soon to be released. 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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AGAINST THE TIDE—The work of Moody Bible Institute students in 
prisons, orphan homes, hospitals, etc. 15-mins; color. Prod: Henry Ushijima. 
Free to churches and schools. Apply Moody Bible Institute, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago 10. 

AIR AND AIR PRESSURE—Pressure, temperature, weight and circulation 
of air explained. 10-mins. Prod: Julius and Naomi Postal. Apply Tele-Science 
Productions, 435 Warwick St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARTISANS OF FLORENCE—The story of the Florentines who earn their 
living through art and of those to whom art is a hobby. 18-mins. Prod: Julien 
Bryan. For rent from local libraries. For sale apply International Film Foun- 
dation, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

BILL BAILEY AND THE FOUR PILLARS—Based on an actual experi- 
ment in crop rotation and diversified farming which proved a boon to the 
community. 20-mins. Free rental. Apply to the prod: Emerson Yorke Studios, 
35 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 

BY JUPITER—Jupiter makes a discourteous man live over a day in his life; 
teaches lessons in courtesy and consideration. 27-mins. Prod: Wilding Picture 
Studios, for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. Free rental from Wilding, 1345 
W. Argyle St., Chicago. 

EARTHWORMS—tTheir value to mankind; their habits, apparatus, methods 
of reproduction, etc. 10-mins. Apply prod.-dist: 
445 Park Ave., N. Y. 22. 

GIFT OF THE GREEN, THE—The story of what the green leaf does with 
water, air, sunlight (photosynthesis). 20-mins; color. Prod: Robert Flaherty. 
Free rental. Apply Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 

HARNESSING LIQUIDS—Graphic presentation of the transmission of power 
by application of pressure to a confined liquid. 12-mins. Prod: Shell Oil Co. 
Film Unit, London. For free rental apply Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 50th 
¥. 2. 

HAUSA VILLAGE—A fascinating account of primitive life in a Moham- 
medan village in Nigeria. 22-mins. Apply British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


HEART AND CIRCULATION—Structure and mechanics are well explained » 


by means of the newest photographic techniques. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 

INSECTS AS CARRIERS OF DISEASE—Disease carriers explained in 
this film are the louse, mosquito, fly. 10-mins; color. Prod: Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions. Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

LIFE CYCLE OF A FLY—Photomicography is used to tell the interesting 
story of the fly; U. S. adaptation of the original Julian Huxley British pro- 
duction. 10-mins. Apply prod.-dist: United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., 


MARY VISITS POLAND—An introduction to Polish life as seen through 


AIR TRANSPORTATION—Qualifications for work on a commercial air line, 
with emphasis on jobs for women. 10 mins. Prod: Vocational Guidance Films, 
Inc. Apply Carl F. Mahnke, 2708 Beaver Avenue, Des Moines, 10, Ia. 


THE AMERICAN SQUARE DANCE—Demonstration of the various figures 


and calls. 10 mins; Prod: Coronet Instructional Films. Color or b & w. Apply 
Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER—Pros and cons of progressive education and 
good quality. teaching. 15 mins. Prod.-dist: March of Time Forum Edition, 
369 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

ANIMATED CARTOONS—The story of animation techniques. 15 mins. 
Prod: Les Films Du Compas and Roger Leenhardt. Apply A. F. Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

ARRANGING THE. BUFFET SUPPER—Necessary instructions for after- 
noon and evening entertainment. 8 mins; color. Prod.-dist: Simmel-Meservey, 
Inc., 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

THE ART OF GENERATING—Reel I (25 mins.) Sie and production of 
gears. Reel II (25 mins.) cutting and finishing equipment. Color. Prod. Wor- 
cester Film Corp. Rent free. Apply Fellows Gear Shaper, 78 River Street, 
Springfield, Vt. 

ARTS DE LA TERRE—A historical —_ of art of pottery making, with 
French commentary. 40 mins. Prod: D. A. Sarda. Apply A. F. Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 

ASSIGNMENT: TEL AVIV—Quentin Reynolds reports on a “behind the 
headlines” visit. 20 mins; color. Prod: Paul Falkenberg. Rent without charge. 
Apply United Palestine Appeal, 41 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 

AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES—Illustrates skill and artistry involved in making 
these tapestries. 11 mins. Prod: Compas Films. Apply A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

BE YOUR AGE—How to live a happy life for many years, despite heart 
disease. 12 mins. Prod: Jam Handy. Apply Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
One Madison Avenue, N. Y. ? 
BETTER EATING—Using idle land around the homeefor raising fruits and 
vegetables. 10 mins; color; English, Spanish, Portuguese. Apply Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
BETTER FARMING, MORE MILK—Helping rural Latin Americans to use 
better management methods. 10 mins; color; English, Spanish, Portuguese. 
Prod. Apex Film Corp. Apply Inst. of Inter-American Affairs. 
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United World Films, Inc., P 


Other Entries 


the eyes of an American-born Polish girl on a visit. 15-mins. Rental from 
local libraries. Purchase from prod.-dist: International Film Foundation, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

NATURE OF COLOR—Good use is made of animated diagrams to explain 
the physical principles of color. 10-mins; color. Apply prod.-dist: Coronet In- 
structional Films, Inc., Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC PROJECTION—Three-dimensional effects simplify ex- 
planations of the mechanics and purposes of shape description. The story of 


its main principles is interestingly told. 15-mins. Prod: Pathescope Co. of 


America. Apply McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., nN. e. 
PUEBLO BOY—One of the ‘“‘Americans at Home”’ series, this shows Pueblo 
Indian life on the Rio Grande. 20-mins; color. Prod: Transfilm, Inc. For free 
rental apply Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

REHEARSAL—The story of a Bell Telephone Co. broadcast; with Enzio 
Pinza, soloist, and orchestra. 25-mins; color. Prod: Leslie M. Roush Produc- 
tions. For free rental apply your local telephone office. 

SCIENCE SPINS A YARN—The story of rayon and the role of chemistry 
in producing synthetic yarns. 21-mins; color. Prod: Roland Reed, Hollywood, 
for American Viscose Corp. Free rental from Association Films, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, or 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

SNAPPING TURTLE—Studies of its features, habits, encounters with other 
animal life. 10-mins. Apply prod.-dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 

STREET OF SHADOWS—An interesting social commentary on New York’s 
famous Bowery. Prod: RKO Pathe, Inc. Apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
625 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 

TIDE POOL LIFE—A revelation of the extent of animal life along the 
seashore. 10-mins. Prod: Treven J. Taylor. Apply Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 
321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. : 

UNDER WESTERN SKIES—Shows the necessity for soil conservation and 
good farming practices. 25-mins. Prod: Pat Dowling Pictures; in cooperation 
with the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. For free rental apply International 
Harvester Co., 18 N. Michigan, Chicago. 

VEGETABLE INSECTS—An unusual subject is imaginatively treated for 
wide appeal. 20-mins; color. Prod: National Film Board of Canada. Apply 
International Film Bureau, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 

WHAT ARE FRACTIONS—These are explained through animation tech- 
niques. 10-mins. Prod: Phototronics, Inc. and Films, Inc. Apply Films, Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 

WILD FOWL IN SLOW MOTION—A beautiful study of North American 
wild fowl. 10-mins; color. Apply prod.-dist: Hawley-Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56th 

WIND FROM THE WEST, THE—A delightful fantasy about a little Lapp 
boy. Prod: Swedish Travel Information Bureau. Apply Films of the Nations, 
Inc., 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


BIG HARVEST—Historical study of problems of the farmer, from pioneer 
days to the present. 18-mins. Prod: Movietone News, Inc. and Films, Inc. 
Apply Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
BRUSH TECHNIQUES—AIll the important steps in direct watercolor paint- 
ing. 10-mins; color. Prod.-dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
CALIFORNIA BOOMTOWN—How Los Angeles developed new industries 
during the war. 18-mins. Prod.-dist: RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. 
CHINESE SHADOW PLAY—A popular Chinese folk-tale narrated in Eng- 
lish. 10-mins; color. Prod: Wango Weng. Apply China Film Enterprises of 
America, Inc., 35 Park Ave., N. Y. 
CITRUS—Demonstrates special methods of handling and transporting citrus 
fruits. 11-mins; color. Rent free. Apply prod.-dist: Santa Fe Film Bureau, 
1401 Railway Exchange, 80 E. Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 
CLAY IN ACTION—A sculptor at work creates a head from a model. 10- 
mins. Prod: Phalatronics, Inc. Apply Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 
THE COCOANUT TREE—How people of India make many products from 
the cocoanut. 10-mins.. Prod: Government of India Information Films. Apply 
Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
CRUDE OIL DISTILLATION—Covers molecular structure, separation and 
first refining, etc. 15-mins. Rent free. Apply prod.-dist: Shell Oil Co., Inc., 
50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20. 
DEATH TO WEEDS—Dow Chemical Company’s experiments in chemical 
control of weed pests. 22 mins; color. Prod: Jam Handy. Rent free. Apply 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
DINNER PARTY—Showing teen-agers good and bad etiquette at a dinner 
party. 20 mins; color. Apply prod.-dist: Simmel-Meservey, 321 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 
THE DUTIES OF A SECRETARY—General duties of every secretary 
any job. 30 mins. Apply prod.-dist: National Educational Films, Inc., 165 W. 
46th Street, N. Y. 19. 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION—Crowded cities call for special vigi- 
lance in health protection. 10 mins; color. Prod: Walt Disney Productions. 
Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


MUSIC AND LITERATURE 


Films from Britain 


Films sponsored by the British Government 


present a great variety 
of subjects 


As a result of the sacrifices made during the war, Britain now faces the difficulty of acquir- 
ing the food and raw materials necessary to keep her people alive and her factories pro- 
ducing. Plans to surmount these problems have already been put into effect. The four 
films listed below give a clear-cut picture of Britain’s fight for economic survival. 


COAL CRISIS, 2 reels—22 mins. 
THE CUMBERLAND STORY, 5 reels—46 mins. 

MAKE FRUITFUL THE LAND (Technicolor), 2 reels—17 mins. 
POWER ON THE LAND (Technicolor), 2 reels—17 mins. 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA, 2 reels—20 mins. 
JULIUS CAESAR, 2 reels—19 mins. 
“MACBETH, 2 reels—16 mins. 
MYRA HESS, 1 reel—10 mins. 


INDUSTRY 


These four films are in Technicolor 


COLOUR, 2 reels—15 mins. 
Research work in textile dyes. 


COLOUR IN CLAY, 1 reel—12 mins. 
Pottery, its design and production. 


LET’S SEE, 2 reels—17 mins. 
A study of the optical industry. 


STEEL, 4 reels—34 mins. 

- A > eg through one of Britain’s greatest 
mills. 

Scene from B.L.S. film “STEEL” 
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CHILDREN, THEIR 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


A MODERN GUIDE TO HEALTH, 1 reel—10 mins. 
A few common sense health rules. 


NEAR HOME, 3 reels—25 mins. 
A film about good teaching. 


THE THREE A’S, 2 reels—20 mins. 
Lessons combined with practical experience. 


YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU, 3 reels—31 mins. 
The care of children up to the age of five. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EARS, 2 reels—15 mins. 


How to avoid deafness due to carelessness. 
Scene from 


YOUR CHILDREN’S EYES, 2 reels—20 mins. 


Simple rules which preserve healthy eyesight. 


YOUR CHILDREN’S TEETH, 2 reels—14 mins. 
Proper methods for the care of the teeth. 


SOCIAL PLANNING 


CHILDREN ON TRIAL, 7 reels—62 mins. 
A powerful study of juvenile delinquency. 


THE PROUD CITY, 3 reels—26 mins. 
This is a plan for the London of the future. 


RETURN TO ACTION, 2 reels—19 mins. 
The work of the Industrial Rehabilitation Centers. 


THE WAY WE LIVE, 8 reels—64 mins. 


Scene from for the rebuildi f the blitzed Pl . 
an ng The plan for the rebuilding of the ymouth 


Write for free Catalog—“Films from Britain” 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 907 \Sth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


OR ANY BRITISH CONSULATES 


FEBRUARY 1948 


Scene from 
YOUR CHILDREN AND YOU” : 
— 
wy 
‘ 


EXTRA FEEDING PAYS—An awareness film on the supplemental feeding 
of livestock. 10 mins; color; Eng., Sp., Port., sound Prod: Apex Film Corp. 
Sale $50. Apply Inst. of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

400 YEARS IN FOUR MINUTES—Step-by-step demonstration of modern 
baking methods. 20 mins; color. Prod: The Calvin Co. Rent free. Apply Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Services, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

FROM SMALL BEGINNINGS—Encouraging the Latin American farmer to 
use farm tools and machinery. 10 mins; color; Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex 
Film Corp. Apply Inst. of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

THE GENTLE ART OF MEAT COOKERY—How to select meat, and fit 
the cooking to the cut chosen. 29 mins. Prod: Associated Filmmakers. Rent 
free. Apply Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 

GOLDEN GLORY—The story of wheat, its nutritive value and place in the 
diet. 10 mins. Prod: B. K. Blake, Inc. Rent free. Apply Columbia Pictures, 
729—7th Ave., N. Y. 

GRAY-SQUIRREL—The life of a squirrél family in an oak tree. 10 mins. 
Apply prod.-dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HIGHWAY MANIA—One of the “This is America” series. Stresses traffic 
precautions. 18 mins. Apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., RKO Bldg., N. Y. 20. 
HISTORIC SWITZERLAND—Scenery and history of the Rhone Valley. 16 
mins. Prod: George Duvanel-Geneva. American adaptation: D.P.M. Produc- 
tions, Inc. Apply Films of the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th Street, N. Y. 
HOOKWORM—Enmphasis on mode of infection and prevention against rein- 
fection. 10 mins; color. Prod: Walt Disney. Apply Inst. of Inter-American 
Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

HOPI ARTS AND CRAFTS—A study of the Hopi Indians ph 
their arts and crafts. 10 mins; color. Apply prod.-dist: Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 

HUMAN REPRODUCTION—A factual film on human reproductive sys- 
tems and on the process of birth. 20 mins. Prod: ae \ eeernean Inc. 
Apply McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 

INSECT CONTROL—Demonstrating to the Latin Pont l farmer how 
insect control saves crops. 10 mins; color. Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex Film 
Corp. Apply Inst. of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

IRISH LINEN—Showing the art and skill of the linen fabric workers of 
Ireland. 20 mins; cclor, also b & w. Prod: Hartley Productions. Rent free. 
Apply Elliott & Nelson, Inc., 527—5Sth Ave., N. Y. 18. 

ITALY REBUILDS—How an Italian family begins the heartbreaking job 
of rebuilding their home. 20-mins. Rent from local libraries. For purchase: 
International Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT—A new contribution to sales 
education. 30-mins. Prod: Caravel Films, Inc. Rent free. Apply Bates Manu- 
facturing Co., 30 Vesey St., N 

JUNIOR PROM—Correct procedures and social errors in arrangements from 
invitations to breakup. 20-mins; color. Prod.-dist: Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 
S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

KILL THE LOUSE—Explains hygiene of body, clothing and house to avoid 
this disease ‘carrier. 10-mins; color; Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex Film Corp. 
Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

KOPA, A HAWAIIAN WORD FOR SUGAR—The full story of the Hawai- 
ian sugar industry. 28-mins; color. Prod: Pat Dowling Pictures. Rent free. 
Apply California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp., Ltd., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. 

THE LAND MUST EAT—Shows the Latin American farmer how soil main- 
tenance methods help. 10-mins; color; Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex Film Corp. 
Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 

LEARNING TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN—A case study of a malad- 
_ justed girl of 15 and how she was helped. 20-mins. Prod: Caravel Films, Inc. 
Apply McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W, 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 

LETTER TO A HERO—A school teacher writes to a G.I. on happenings at 
home. 18-mins. Prod: RKO Pathe, Inc. Apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
RKO Bidg., N. Y. 20. 

LOBSTERS—A very early film on lobsters and their habits (silent). Prod: 
Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Institute of Design, 632 N. Dearborn, Chicago 10. 

LOOK HOMEWARD, WANDERERS—The behind-the-scene story of hap- 
penings in Palestine. 20-mins. Prod: Pathe Films, Inc. Rent free. Apply 
United Palestine Appeal, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER—An illustrated version. 10-mins; color; or b. & w. 
Prod.-dist: Foundation Films Corp. For further information write Chicago 
Film Council, 84 E. Randolph, Chicago. 

MAINTAINING CLASSROOM DISCIPLINE—Contrasting methods of han- 
dling a class are demonstrated and analyzed. 14-mins. Prod: Caravel Films, 
Inc. Apply McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 

MAKING OF A MURAL, THE—Thomas Hart Benton demonstrates his 
particular painting techniques. 10-mins; color. Prod.-dist: Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl. 

MARSEILLE—The story of the gypsies who lived on the outskirts of that 
city. Silent. Prod: L. Moholy-Nagy. Apply Institute of Desgin, 632 N. Dear- 
born, Chicago 10. 

MEXICAN CHILDREN—The daily routine of Aurora and Mateo, Mexican 
sister and brother. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
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MODERN GUIDE TO HEALTH—Cartoons gaily suggest commonsenc: 
health rules for everyone. 10-mins. Prod: Hallas & Batchelor. Apply Britis): 
laformation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY—A study of this butterfly’s life cycle. 10-mins; 
color. Prod: Trevenen J. Taylor. Apply Simmel-Meservey, 321 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Cal. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: THE STRINGS—Demonstrations of the vari- 
ous stringed instruments and their making. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: Teaching 
Films, Inc., 2 W. 20th St., N. Y. 

NAVAJOLAND—Life of the Navajo Indians. 12-mins; color. Prod: Santa 
Fe Railway. Rent free. Apply Santa Fe Film Bureau, 4101 Railway Exchange, 
80 E. Jackson, Chicago. 

NEW AUTOMOBILES—A documented report of problems facing the auto- 
mobile industry. 30-mirs. Prod: Television Dept., American Broadcasting Co. 
Rent free. Apply Automobile Manufacturers Assoc., 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
OPERATION °46—An annual report to stockholders visualized and animated 
on the screen. 20-mins; color. Prod: The Calvin Co. Rent free. Inquire Film 
Library, Genera! Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

OUT OF A CHINESE PAINTING BRUSH—Prof. Chang Shu-Chi, out- 
standing Chinese artist in painting birds and flowers, demonstrates. 10-mins; 
color. Prod: Harmon Foundation. Apply China Film Enterprises of America, 
Inc., 35 Park Ave., N. Y. 1 

PAINTING THE CHINESE LANDSCAPE-—Shows the painter’s philosophy 
of “The Little Man” in harmony with great Nature. 10-mins; color. Prod: 
Wango Weng. Apply China Film Enterprises of America, Inc., 35 Park Ave., 
N. Y. 16. 

PARTY LINES—This puppet cartoon emphasizes the need for courtesy on 
party iine phones. 9-mins; color. Prod: Bill Baird. Rent free. Apply local 
Telephone Company offices. 

PASTEUR’S LEGACY—Depicting the many contributions of the great scien- 
tist. 1l-mins. Prod: Les Films Minerva. Apply Modern Film Corp., 729—7th 
Ave., N. Y. 19. 

PATTERN FOR SMARTNESS—For young girls who want to make their 
own clothes. Demonstrates use of a pattern. 20-mins; color. Prod: Hartley 
Productions. Rent free. Apply Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
PEOPLE’S CHARTER, THE—Stressing the role of the United Nations in 
preserving world peace. 16-mins. Prod: U.N. Department of Public Informa- 
tion. Apply Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 

PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION—Julien Bryan records the life of 
the many nationalities comprising the USSR. Prod.-dist: International Film 
Foundation, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

POLAND—tThe life of the Polish people; a postwar editing and narrating 
of excellent prewar library film. 20-mins. Prod.-dist: International Film Foun- 
dation, 1600 Breadway, N. Y. 19. 

POLITICAL PARTIES—How a political party in the U. S. can be made to 
serve the will of the people. Prod.-dist: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

POP RINGS THE BELL—The story of the economic value of education. 
1l-mins. Prod: Jam Handy, Rent free, from National School Service Institute. 
Address the Institute, care of Jam Handy, Detroit, Mich. 

POULETTE GRISE—Norman McLaren’s depiction of the storied grey hen, 
set to a musical background. 10-mins; color. Prod.-dist: National Film Board 
of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20. 

PRAGUE BAROQUE—The baroque art of Prague. 12-mins. Prod: Czecho- 
slovak Documentary Production. Inquire Czechoslovak Information Service, 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 

PREVENT DYSENTERY—Public measures to prevent dysentery. 10-mins; 
color; Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex Film Corp. Apply Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
PRICELESS CARGO—The story of safety for children enroute to and from 
school. 18-mins. Rent free. Prod.-dist: Jam Handy, for the Superior Coach 
Corp. Inquire Jam Handy, Detroit, Mich. 

PROSPECTING FOR PETROLEUM—Three dimensional animation (Pal 
Puppetoons) depicts the search for oil. 2i-mins; color. Prod: George Pal 
Studios, Hollywood. Rent free. Apply Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. 50th St., 

PUBLIC OPINION—Defining, measuring, analyzing it. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago. 

QUICKER THAN YOU THINK—Shows how to speed up the preparation 
of meals. 22-mins. Prod: Association Filmakers. Rent free, from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

RHYTHM IS EVERYWHERE—An elementary film on rhythm as the basis 
of many aspects of life. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: Teaching Films, Inc., 2 W. 20th 

RISE AND FALL OF NAZI GERMANY, THE—Outlines the political 
philosophy which led Germany to its present straits. 18-mins. Apply March of 
Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 

SAFETY TO AND FROM SCHOOL—Including a description of correct 
ways of crossing streets. 10-mins. Prod.-dist: Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., N. Y. 17. 

ST. GEORGE—This story of Czechoslovakia’s patron saint sustained the 
morale of that country until it was banned by the Nazi occupiers of the 
country. Prod: A. Ktualita. Apply Czechoslovakian Consulate General, 188 W. 
Randolph, Chicago. 

SANITARY MARKET—Analyzes public dangers of.unclean markets. 10- 
mins; color. Prod: Apex Film Corp. Apply Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
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SAVIOUR IS BORN, THE—The Nativity, with dialogue from the Bible 
texts. 30-mins; color; also b. & w. Prod.-dist: Foundation Films Corp., 303 
Citizens Bank Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. 
SECRET OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY, THE—Capital, labor and agri- 
culture are all dependent upon one another. 10-mins; color. Prod: John Suther- 
land Productions, Inc. Apply Harding College Motion Picture Division, 840 
Seward St., Room 209, Los Angeles 38, Cal. 

SOFIA GIRLS, THE—These Swedish girls include rhythmic gymnastics in 
their health training program. 10-mins. Prod: Swedish Travel Information 
Bureau. Apply Films of the Nations, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
SUGGESTION UNLIMITED—Sponsored by the Joint Labor Management 
Suggestions Committee, this film illustrates old and new methods of prize- 
winning suggestions. 30-mins; color. Prod: Illinois Central Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Training and Safety Aids. Rent free. Apply Illinois Central Railroad, 
135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5. 

TAPISSERIES D’ART—A historical study of the art of tapestry making, 
with French commentary. 20-mins. Prod: D. A. Sarda. Inquire A. F. Films, 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 

TEACHING—Advantages and disadvantages of the profession are well pre- 
sented. 10-mins. Prod: Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. Apply Carl F. Mahnke 
productions, 2708 Beaver Ave., Des Moines 10, Ia. 

THIS IS NEW YORK—A typical Midwest family visits points of interest 
in New York. 20-mins. Prod: Holbrook Microfilming Service, Inc. Rent free. 
Apply Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17. 

TOMMY’S DAY—Simple health rules at primary grade level taught by ex- 
ample in a little os. 15-mins. Prod.—dist: Young America Films, Inc., 18 
E. 41st St., N. Y. 

THE 26-OLD CHARACTERS—Derivation of our alphabet and development 
of writing implements. 12-mins. Rent free. Prod.—dist: Jam Handy, 2821 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

TYPHOID CARRIERS—Explains the transmission of typhoid bacillus. Color. 
Prod. Apex Film Corp. Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Penn- 
sylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

VACCINATE AGAINST SMALLPOX—Documents the story of mass pro- 
tection against this scourge. 10-mins; color. Prod: Apex Film Corp. Apply 
ye! of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 

VALLEY OF HEART’S DELIGHT—Life in the fertile San Jose and San- 
ta Clara valleys. 18-mins; color. Prod: Three Crowns Productions. Rent free. 
Apply San Jose Chamber of Commerce, Civic Auditorium, San Jose, Cal. 


Chicago Film Festival Entries 


WATERCOLORS IN ACTION—A basic film on the techniques of water 
color painting. 10-mins; color. Prod: Photronics, Inc. Apply Films Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 18. 

WATER CYCLE—Evaporation, precipitation, condensation in the movement 
of water. 10-mins. Prod.—dist: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
WATER ON LAND—To interest Latin American farmers in the irrigation 
of farm crops. 10-mins; color. Prod: Apex Film Corp. Apply Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
WELCOME TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—A travelogue. 15-mins; color. 
Prod: Santa Fe Railway. Rent free, from Santa Fe Film Bureau, 1401 Rail- 
way Exchange, 80 E. Jackson, Chicago. 

WHALING—A documentary on the pursuit and taking of hump-back whales 
in New Zealand. 8-mins. Prod: New England Film Unit. Apply New Zealand 
Legation, 19 Observatory Circle N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

WHAT IS FOUR—For the arithmetic curriculum at first year level. 15-mins; 
color; also b. & w. Prod.—dist: Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
N. Y. 17. 

WHEAT, STAFF OF LIFE—Scenes of planting, harvesting, threshing, mill- 
ing and processing. 30-mins; color. Prod: Jones-Kellogg. Apply Simmel-Meser- 
vey, Inc., 321 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 

WHITE HOUSE—A “This Is America” film that visits the home of the 
nation. 18-mins. Prod: RKO Pathe, Inc. Apply RKO Radio Pictures, Inc., 
RKO Bldg., N. Y. 20. 

WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR—Outlines the many community services which 
are part of a community chest. 11-mins; color. Prod: Crawley Films, Ltd., 
Ottawa. Apply National Film Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 
WINKY THE WATCHMAN—Dental health cartoon, stressing care. Color. 
Prod: Hugh Harmon Productions. Apply Pictorial Films, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y¥. 22. 


WISE PARENTS—HEALTHY BABIES—role of prenatal services at the 
health center. 


YOUR HEALTH CENTER—Various esrvices of a health center. 


YOUR SOIL, YOUR FUTURE—A non-technical awareness film on soil 
conservation. - 10-mins. each; color; Eng., Sp., Port. Prod: Apex Film 


Corp. Apply Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 


for the 


Films 


ALL IDEAL OFFICES 


are Official Depositories 


British Information Services 


Order From Your Nearest Office: 
Atlanta Indianapolis 3. Memphis 13 B. Willoughby Pictures, Special Rates 
Boston 16 Kansas City& Miami 36 New York 19 For Groups 
Dallas | Los Angeles 5 Minneapolis 8 Portland 5 
Denver 2 Louisville 2 New Orleans 13 = Richmond 19 
Honolulu = * Salt Lake City | Address: 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 East 8th Street 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Compiled by Lillian Wachtel 


ASSOCIATION OF THE JUNIOR 
LEAGUES OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel, 50th Street and Park 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Executive Sec'y: Miss Dorothy 
W. Greer. 

Education Consultant: Mrs. Paul 
S. Wingert. 

No. of local groups: 160 Leagues 
in U. S. A., 6 in Canada, | in 
Mexico City, | in Honolulu... . 

Total membership: 47,000. 

Publication: Junior League Mag- 
azine. 


Purpose: "To foster interest 
among its members in the social, 
economic, educational, cultural 


and civic conditions of the com- 
munity; and to make efficient their 
volunteer service. .. ."" 


THE Association of the Junior Leagues of 

America is outstanding in the field of vol- 
unteer service for its highly developed program 
of education and training of its volunteer 
members. That films are being increasingly 
used in this program will be of interest to the 
many community service agencies responsible 
for the development of lay workers and volun- 
teers generally. 

Mrs. Paul S. Wingert, the Association’s 
Education Consultant, told FILM NEWS that 
this training program begins while the new 
League member is still a “provisional”, and 
continues during the course of her active 
membership. 

“Provisional” members are required to at- 
tend a special orientation course, consisting 
of a series of presentations on the needs of 
their local community and the services avail- 
able to meet these needs. The local city gov- 
ernment, industrial conditions, health and wel- 
fare plan, educational system, and cultural 
resources are thoroughly discussed. 

Films on child care, juvenile delinquency, 
housing, race relations, youth problems, com- 
munity planning, national and international 
affairs, are adding interest and liveliness to 
these presentations. Those Leagues, such as 
the ones in Winnipeg, Canada, and Washing- 
ton, D. C., which have used films for pro- 
visional courses, report that members respond 
with a keener desire to do something con- 
structive. 

After the League member has completed 
her orientation course, she takes part in the 
projects and services sponsored by her local 
League. Members are enriching the health, 
welfare, and cultural resources of commu- 
nities in the United States, Mexico, Hawaii 
and Canada. They organize children’s theatres, 
serve in parent education work, and do volun- 
teer service in hospitals and recreation centers. 
They participate in community education 
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projects on current affairs such as improved 
intercultural relations, local legislative issues 
concerned with welfare, health, housing and 
education. 

The League’s education program is planned 
to increase the knowledge of members and to 
train them for effective volunteer service and 
responsible citizenship. Every effort is made 
to intensify their interests and increase their 
skills. Field trips, speakers, group discussions 
are planned to make the program interesting 
and meaningful. Films are one of the impor- 
tant means of bringing information of current 
study to them. Films are used at committee 
meetings, League meetings, and at conference 
sessions. 

The Junior League in Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, for example, exhibited AMERICANS 
ALL (March of Time), dealing with the 
Springfield Plan, in connection with a program 
on parental attitudes toward other races and 
religions, as part of the total year’s educational 
program on the impact of the community on 
our children. 

TIME IS LIFE has been used by Junior 
Leagues in connection with projects and vol- 
unteer service in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. 

One of the perennial problems of most 
community service organizations is to find 
suitable projects for service. The Association 
suggests to local Leagues that films can be a 
source of productive ideas to project-finding 
committees. The film FREE READING FOR 
ALL (Harmon Foundation), for example, 
which shows the many services of a good 
library, is suggested for this purpose. 

Sometimes films help to interpret the work 
of League projects to the community. The 
Junior League of Atlanta, for instance, made 
a film about its speech correction school and 
exhibits it before parent groups. 

Some months ago a community education 
campaign on atomic energy was conducted 
in Baltimore. Spearheaded by its local library, 
this campaign included film showings. The 
Junior League of that city cooperated actively. 
So keen was the interest and so widespread 
the response, that the Association has been 
suggesting to Leagues in other cities that they 
initiate similar campaigns. 

The League’s Education Bulletin, giving 
program suggestions for local groups, recom- 
mends such films as the following: ROUND 
TRIP (20th Century Fund-Film Program 
Services); MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH (Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly-Association 
Films); DOES JT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK? (British Information Services) ; 
BOUNDARY LINES and ITALY REBUILDS 

(International Film Foundation); ONE 
WORLD OR NONE (Film Publishers, Inc.) ; 
FEELING OF REJECTION (National Film 
Board of Canada); PAINTING THE 
CHINESE LANDSCAPE and other art sub- 
jects (China Film Enterprises, Inc.); 18th 
CENTURY LIFE IN WILLIAMSBURG (In- 
ternational Film Division, Eastman Kodak 
Co.). 


“Our greatest need in the use of films,” 
Mrs. Wingert said, “is for more and better 
film utilization aids—discussion guides, film 
forum tips, etc. If local Leagues had more 
printed material of this sort available, I be- 
lieve they would make increased use of this 
educational medium.” 

Because so many groups asked for demon- 
stration of how to use films effectively, the 
Association’s annual conference in Quebec 
featured the showing of the film on public 
school education called A BETTER TOMOR- 
ROW, and _ discussion techniques were 
demonstrated. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
UNION OF THE U. S. 


Headquarters: 19 E. 54th St., 
N. Y. C. 22. 

No. of branches: 36. 

membership: 15,000 in the 

Nat'l. Chairman: Hon. Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr. 

Nat'l. President: Wm. V. Griffin. 

Gen'l. Sec'y: Mrs. W. Henry 
France. 

Publication: The English-Speak- 
ing Union "Bulletin." 

Purpose: "To draw together in 
the bond of comradeship the Eng- 
lish-speaking people of the world; 
to strengthen the friendly rela- 
tionship between the peoples of 
the U. S. and of the British Com- 
monwealths by disseminating knowl- 
edge of each to the other, and by 
inspiring reverence for their com- 
mon traditions." 


URING World War I, Sir Evelyn Wrench 

and Walter Hines Page, then Ambassador 
of the U. S. to Great Britain, decided it was 
time to crystallize in organizational form the 
already existing cultural ties between their 
respective countries. 

In 1918 the first English-Speaking Union 
was formed in London. Two years later a 
separate organization but with the same ideals 
and purposes was set up in New York City, 
with U. S. President Taft as its first president. 

Each of these organizations, now national 
in scope, extends its hospitality privileges to 
the other and on many fronts complements 
the work of its counterpart across the sea. 
During World War II the British Foreign 
Office appointed the Union to be official agency 
for handling independently evacuated children 
and their mothers in this country. Since the 
war the organization has been assisting British 
war brides to get comfortably settled and 
adjusted. 
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Two Excellent British Shorts 


SHRINE OF A NATION—an ap- 
preciative study of Westminster 
Abbey and its significance. 


spiring presentation of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and its place in the 
hearts of the people. 


Each 14 min. List price $42.00 


(Presented in cooperation with the 
British Information Services) 


Other outstanding. British films: 


LIFE OF ST. PAUL, 2000 YEARS 
AGO, THE FIRST EASTER, THE 
KINDLED FLAME. 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 
45 Astor Place New York 3, N. Y. 


HISTORIC ST. PAUL'S—an in- 


ilm program 
services 
©@ Helps plan your 
program 
® Secures your choice 


of films from any 
source 


@ Readies them on one 
reel 


© Conducts your film 
forum if you wish 


For details write to 


Film Program Services 


Dept. F.N. 
1173 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 19 
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We Use Films 


Two years ago Lewis W. Douglas, then 
president of the Union (now Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James and honorary presi- 
dent of the Union), outlined a postwar pro- 
gram for the organization. Heading the list 
of activities to be stressed was educational 
and informative work. Mr. Douglas urged 
the increasing use of films for this purpose. 


Today, films are a frequent feature of the . 


afternoon and evening programs held each 
week at the National Headquarters in New 
York City. Often, the medium is used to high- 
light the speaker, or vice versa. For a recent 
meeting Mr. T. Frederick Peart, Labor M.P. 
from Cumberland on a visit here, was invited 
to speak “along with a film on the British 
coal situation” and was most pleased, on being 
told’ the film was CUMBERLAND STORY, 
as he had actually had a hand in making it. 

After a ‘film showing the audience is in- 
vited to ask questions, and participation in 
discussion has proven most stimulating, ac- 
cording to Mrs. John Elting, Hospitality Secre- 
tary of the Union in New York. 

Frequently, meetings’ are devoted to discus- 
sions of particular countries, and films used 
contribute much to making such presentations 
both moving and memorable. To make a recent 
“New Zealand afternoon” films from this coun- 
try’s Legation made for a living experience. 
For. a discussion of Australia, a film from the 
Australian News and Information Bureau was 
used. An interesting film on the Maoris, ob- 
tained from the Australian Information Ser- 
vices, was also used as basis for another meet- 
ing on Australia recently. Perhaps the most 
thrilling of this season’s meetings was that in 
January when Alice Chauncey, an amateur, 
showed a most unusual film she had made 
herself on a postwar trip to England. It was 
tiled DOWN DEVON WAY and featured, 
in color, London “flowers of the blitz.” 

Any of the 15,000 members from all over 
the U. S. who may happen to be in New York 
are invited to these programs. Regular atten- 
dance is drawn from the approximately 4,500 
members in the New York area. 

Among leading members of the English- 
Speaking Union of the U. S. are: Mrs. Wen- 
dell Willkie, ex-Governor Lehman, Sir Aubrey 
Smith (who became an American citizen) ; 
and Marshall Field, active in the Chicago 
branch. 

Among those active in the English-Speaking 
Union of Great Britain are Lady Halifax, 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, Rt. Hon. the Marquess of 
Salisbury K.C., and Lord Wakehurst. 

A number of the other 35 Union branches 
located between New York and San Francisco 
have made use of films to increase the effec- 
tiveness of their informational activities. 
Through this medium farflung places which 
had been simply names, meaning little, have 
become vivid and their problems real to Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union audiences. 


A. F. FILMS INC., 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 
19, recently announced four new subjects for 
1948. American adaptation of these French 
shorts is now completed. The group consists of 
three on French Equatorial Africa (RHYTHM 
OF AFRICA, PEOPLE OF CHAD, AFRICAN 
BIG GAME) and one of flamenco folklore 


dances, songs and music (SPANISH GYP- 
SIES). 


A CLEAR PICTURE 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS 


presents: 

MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 

MEN OF AFRICA 

CYPRUS IS AN a 

THE UNITED STATES 


PATTERN FOR PEACE 
(The Charter of the U.N.) 


"The Pattern of Britain" 
Series: 

CORNISH VALLEY 

COUNTRY TOWN 

CROFTERS 

FENLANDS 

GRASSY SHIRES 

WE OF THE WEST RIDING 

CAMBRIDGE 

NORTH EAST CORNER 

$26.00 

‘Released by 
The British Information 
Services 
Official Distributors in 


the United States 


NATIONS, Inc. 


(A non-profit membership ergenizstien): 


55 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Ask your dealer or write us for nearest 
address where film is available. 


Write for your complimentary oP of 
our Rental Catalog or Sales releases of 
films on foreign nations and the United 
Nations Organization. 
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HOLLYWOOD Sound Track 


By Stuart M. Nathanson 


(TELEVISION'S largest and most important 
programming pact to date was closed be- 
tween the NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY and JERRY FAIRBANKS PRO- 
DUCTIONS of Hollywood. The Fairbanks or- 
ganization will produce and supervise NBC’s 
entire video film program. 

The significant agreement calls for the pro- 
duction of several hundred feature 16mm. 
television film programs annually. All pictures 
will be filmed exclusively for video and will 
feature new lighting techinques and program 
formats developed by the Fairbanks company. 
Films now underway at Fairbanks studios, in- 
cluding PUBLIC PROSECUTOR which stars 
John Howard, Anne Gwynne and Mary Beth 
Hughes, are included in the pact. Shows will 
be 15, 30 and 60 minutes in length. An “open 
end” technique will be used, allowing space 
for the sponsor’s message at the beginning and 
end of programs. All shows will be written, 
directed, enacted and photographed especially 
for telecasting. 

Immediate enlargement of Fairbanks’ New 
York officés is planned, the producer revealed 
during an exclusive interview w'th your Holly- 
wood correspondent. An experienced staff will 
be maintained for story and production con- 
ferences and complete studio facilities will be 
established. 

This marks the initial entry of Fairbanks, 
who for years has been one of the biggest 
producers of 16mm. commercial films, into the 
television and 16mm. entertainment field. In 
addition to his productions for 16mm., Fair- 
banks has been under contract to Paramount 
Pictures as producer of the “Speaking of 
Animals” series. 


The first series of educational films, in color, 
made in France since the war, has just been 
acquired for distribution by SIMMEL-MESER- 
VEY, INC., of Beverly Hills. 

Produced in cooperation with the French 
Government, the series will include pictures on 
many phases of present-day and historical 
France. Narration is in English, with French 
narration contemplated. 

The two pictures which will be released first 
are PARIS—CITY OF ART and JOURNEY 
TO PROVENCE. The first presents the art 
and architecture of the famed capital, includ- 
ing, for the first time, interior scenes of the 
Louvre and representative paintings and sculp- 
ture. JOURNEY TO PROVENCE is an out- 
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Stuart M. Nathanson, our Coast Cor- 
respondent, is second generation in 
l6mm. Still in his early twenties, he 
has been a newspaperman, was 18 
months in uniform, has written a suc 
cessful musical comedy. 


standing picturization of the historical and 
modern highlights of this locality in Southern 
France. 

eee 


TELEFILM, INC., Hollywood 16mm. service 
studio, which has heretofore concentrated on 
commercial, educationaland documentary films, 
has announced a world-wide distribution pro- 
gram and production of a full schedule of 
16mm. features in color. 

Production of entertainment films is now 
underway at Telefilm’s Hollywood studios. 
Contracts have been made, according to Joseph 
A. Thomas, president of the company, with 
well-known producers who are committed to 
immediate production of full-length color en- 
tertainment features for the 16mm. market. 

Telefilm’s newly organized distribution or- 
ganization will handle releases on all company 
films whether commercial or otherwise. Ex- 
pansion into the entertainment field is being 
financed by Telefilm’s recently authorized issue 
of $1,500,000.00 capital stock. 


EMBRO PICTURE CO., 1531 Crossroads of 
the World, Hollywood 28, will serve as dis- 
tribuor in 11 Western states for Pictorial 
Films Inc. The deal was completed during the 
recent visit to New York of Bill “Scotty” 
Brown, Empro president. 


FILM NEWS is on sale at 

Washington Square Bookshop, 

27 West 8th St., New York 
Gotham Book Mart, 

41 West 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Brentano's 

586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Willoughbys, 

110 West 32nd St., N. Y. C. 


NEA CONFERENCE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION’s 
Dept. of Visual Instruction is holding its an- 
nual conference at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Feb. 23, 24, 25. DAVI meets concurrently. 
(See report, March FILM NEWS.) 


ANFA CONVENTION 

THE ALLIED NON-THEATRICAL FILM 
Association will hold its 8th annual conven- 
tion from April 22nd through the 24th at the 
Hotel New Yorker,in New York City. Together 
with the Convention the Third Annual 16mm 
Industry Trade Show will be held in the same 
hotel, under the direction of Wilfred L. 
Knighton, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion. 


One of the best loved dramas 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 16mm S.O.F. 


CYRANO de BERGERAC 


starring WALTER HAMPDEN 


An exclusive LIBRARY FILMS Inc. 
release with excerpts from such fa- 
mous passages as, Cyrano’s Disserta- 
tion on a Nose, Dissertation on the 
Possibilities of Falling in Love, the 
Court Gossip and Death Scene. Mr. 
Hampden’s performance, in full cos- 
tume, fosters literature 


d dram i 


Library Films Inc. 


Dept. F2 25 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


OVER 1300 


Selected FILMS 


EDUCATIONAL — 
March of Time 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
International Film Foundation 
Teaching Film Custodians Inc. 
Association Films— 
Instructional Sport Films 


ENTERTAINMENT— 
Features 
Comedies 
Cartoons 


“King of Kings” 
Cathedral Films 
and many others 


FREE FILMS— 
Health 
Home Economics 
Science 
Travel 
Vocations 


Write 
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Atomic Physics 


[HE bomb that was dropped on Hiroshima 

gave notice to the world of its entry into 
a new age to be powered by a new force... . 
ATOMIC PHYSICS tells the complete story 
of atomic energy step by step from Dalton’s 
law of multiple proportions (1808), through 
Faraday, Mendeleeff, discovery of cathode 
rays and X-rays, the great work of Sir Joseph 
Thomson, the Curies and Lord Rutherford, 
Cockcroft and Walton, to the events leading 
up to the discovery of uranium fission. . . . 
Prof. Einstein explains his now famous theory 
of relativity and speaks of the peacetime future 
for atomic power. There are also some shots 
of the American plants where atomic energy 
was first harnessed for the tragic purpose 


Previews 
AND 


Reviews 


New Films From Great Britain 


From alchemy to atom bomb... 
This film tells the complete story. 


of the A-bomb. Surprisingly, little reference 
is made to scientists other than British. Other- 
wise this is a very thorough-going and im- 
portant film, both in school and out. Historical 
reconstruction of early laboratories is very well 
done. Excellent animated diagrams make 
atomic theory understandable even to the lay- 
man whose last academic association with the 
mysteries of physics may date back 30 years 
or more. .. . Although of unusual length it is 
designed in 7 parts and can be run in whole 
or in any number of these. 

10-reels; 100-mins. Produced by 

G.B. Instructional Ltd. (J. Arthur 

Rank). For information write 

United World Films Inc., 445 Park 

Ave., N.Y. 22. 

Cc. M. Jj. 


Coal Crisis 


N°: 7 in the J. Arthur Rank series “This 

Modern Age” and best of them all so far, 
COAL CRISIS emphasizes the importance of 
coal to Britain, 95-percent of whose power 
comes from the mines. Too, only by Britain’s 
starting to export coal again can the smashed 
world be rebuilt. . . . Her coalfields have un- 
tapped reserves which can last more than 100- 
years. But the Governments, Coal Board is 
held back in its program by problems of 
old labor grievances and the difficulty of at- 
tracting more men into an unattractive in- 
dustry. . . . Target for 1947 was 200-million 
tons; output exceeded that; so that the film 
is justified in ending on a note of confidence 
for the future. , 

2-reels; 22-mins. Not for sale. 

For rent, $2: British Information 

Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

N. Y. 20. 
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The Cumberland Story 


Ces mines are not completely 
typical (some parts of them are under 
the Irish sea). But by all means see this 
film if you want a picture of what mining is 
like. When you go down below with the 
camera you will wonder why any man en- 
gages himself in an occupation so hard and 
fearful, even where modern machinery is 
used, and you will gladly give to the miner, 
without whom our form of civilization would 
not be possible, his due respect... . It is a 
true tale, THIS CUMBERLAND STORY, 
made in collaboration with the United Steel 
Companies and the National Union of Mine- 
workers, for the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
(Great Britain). James Adam Nimmo, the 
mining engineer appointed General Manager 
of a group of backward collieries along the 
Cumberland seacoast, tells the story and re- 
enacts management’s role in it. Tom Stephan- 


son, the workers’ leader, appears throughout 
to represent the men whom the past has 
embittered and made fearful of the future. 
Old John Buddle and his “plan of 1825 for 
Ladypit” are in it too, and a thrilling re- 
enactment of the disaster of July 23, 1937, 
when the whole neighborhood was appalled 
by the breaking in of the sea and “36 men 
and boys with as many horses, together with 
expensive underground stock, disappeared, 
the whole underworks being flooded.” .. . 
How engineer Nimmo goes about obtaining 
the cooperation and confidence of the men 
in a drive for the rich old underwater seam; 
how modern machinery and techniques are 
employed to produce maximum output; how 
fear of the future is removed from the coal 
miner’s heart—this is THE CUMBERLAND 
STORY. .. . It is an important story, of 
great significance for the world’s immediate 
future. Today it needs coal desperately, and 
coal can be produced if miners and mining 
management have confidence in each other. 
THE CUMBERLAND STORY makes one 
hopeful this can be so in coal fields every- 
where. ... For school use it is perhaps on the 
long side, but it contains so much real meat 
for young people that an effort should be 
made to show it them somehow. 


5-reels; 46-mins. Prod: Crown 
Film Unit (Alexander Shaw; 
Humphrey Jennings). Rent $5. 
Sales $93.75: British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 
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Let’s See 


18-mins. Color. Prod: Merton Park 
Studios (London). Rent $3, sale 
$100. Apply British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 


ANY kinds of glasses are used as seeing 

accessories by all kinds of people but 
few have any knowledge of the skill that goes 
into their making . . . and every lens must be 
perfect. A single flaw, and it is quite useless 
for its purpose. . .. This film, happily in color, 
shows the painstaking craftsmanship needed 
to melt, mold and polish to within one-millionth 
of an inch the lenses for survey instruments, 
microscopes, telescopes, motion picture cam- 
eras, eyeglasses. . . . British lens-men are among 
the world’s most highly skilled. This insight 
into their work is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The film might also help children—and 
grownups—who resent having to wear glasses. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Pattern For Peace 

I T IS several years ago since the end of the 

war was wildly celebrated. We have peace 
now. But—is it permanent? Is it peace with 
plenty? . . . Two urgent problems face the 
world, which no single nation can solve alone. 
They are, security from future war; security 
from fear and the economic conditions that 
breed war. This film admits that the United 
Nations is not perfect but points out it is the 
only instrument there is, urges we give it a 
proper try: which means understanding its 


setup and functions. Its structure and purposes 
are analyzed, with the assistance of animation 
and symbols. . . . Part I deals with the San 
Francisco Conference, the charter, the General 
Assembly, Security Council, International 
Court of Justice, powers of enforcement. Part 
II introduces the agencies having to do with 
the human struggle against starvation, misery, 
injustice and ill health (the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council, that is, and such commissions 
as UNESCO, FAO, etc.). Part III treats of 
unrepresented nations and the Trusteeship 
Council, points out: “The machinery is there. 
We must have the spirit and will to make it 
work Unless the world as one unit solves the 
problems we have been discussing in this film, 
we and civilization will perish. That is why 
the United Nations has been set up and must 
succeed.” 


20-mins., bl. & wh., sound. Pro- 
duced by Crown Film Unit (Great 
Britain). For rent at $2 or pur- 
chase at $42 apply British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


IN Britain all employers are obliged by 

Act of Parliament (1944) to assign a -per- 
centage of jobs to disabled men and women. 
. . . Singling out a hospitalized veteran, this 
film takes him along the way to usefulness, 
self support, renewed hope for himself and 
“a certain girl.” It reveals his thoughts and 
feelings understandingly, meanwhile. . . . If 
you've wondered about Britain’s manor houses: 
the one at Egham, at least, is being used as 
a rehabilitation center and, in its 55-acres 
of park and garden our young man finds 
nature a good doctor and patient nurse. When 
he feels well enough to “try out his hand at 
something” he elects to become a motor mech- 


Shown By Request | 


THE Central Office of Information Library (London) stocks 10,000 

prints of a thousand non-theatrical subjects, available to the British 
public—free of charge except for return postage. It was started during 
the war under the Ministry of Information. Its success is due largely 
to the vision of Mr. W. Farr, in charge from its inception (now head 
of the films division of UNESCO). Films of all sorts (British chiefly, 
but an increasing number from abroad too) go by mail to borrowers 
all over the country; also to 144 mobile units. .. . SHOWN BY RE- 
QUEST is the story of how the C.O.I. Library operates. . . . Via the 
camera we visit it and follow a new print from its preview by the 
staff, through coding and cataloguing to its place in the circulation 
department. We see how a booking is handled; on return of the print, 
follow it through inspection, repair, the “diary” department where its 
complete record is kept. . . . Obviously made to further acquaint the 
British themselves with this fine Government service, SHOWN BY 
REQUEST might have been more imaginative. But it will definitely 
interest those in any country who want to know how a central library 
of this sort—whether on a free or rental charge basis—can facilitate 


use of the 16mm film. 


2-reels. Produced by the Crown Film Unit (Alexander 
Shaw) for the C.O.I. Rent $2; purchase $37.50 from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20. 
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Return to Action 


anic, is sent on to Slough where 500-men and 
women, abled and disabled, train side by 


side . . . and here, dormitories are named for 
men like Roosevelt “whose courage and con- 
viction counted for so much that the world 
did not think of him as disabled.” . . . In- 
stances of the disabled doing a good job 
round out a well presented, encouraging pic- 
ture, which should be seen alike by those 
who want to help and those who need it. 
19-mins. Produced by Merlin 
Films for the Ministry of Labour. 
For $2. rental, $37.50 purchase: 
British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


The Three “A’s” 


A NEW Education Act in 1944 gave to every British child for the 
first time the right to secondary education: Experimental schools 
now go beyond the old 3 R’s to consideration of the child according 
to the THREE A’S: age, ability, aptitude. . . . These schools pass a 
standard but there are no student examinations. Their aim is to pro- 
vide opportunities for discovery of aptitudes. Practical training com- 
plements the classroom, and varies according to the occupation of the 
community. Its resources and facilities are drawn on for training aids. 
At the Yorkshire school of this film rural pursuits are stressed and 
its Young Farmers Club is helped and advised by a committee of local 
farmers. . . . For the hot dinner to which its 300-400 students sit 
down together daily, produce comes from the school garden, a “labora- 
tory” meanwhile for testing chemical theories of soil and growth. 
Theories about heat effects on metals become practical in the school 
forge; mechanics come alive in taking a car apart and reassembling 
it; homemaking is learned in the school kitchens, laundry, sewing and 
carpentry rooms. Surveys of the district and local government, music, 
dramatics, art are integral to the curriculum. . . . The wisdom of the 
new British scheme for equipping young people to build the future 
well will undoubtedly pay dividends in good citizenship and happier 
living. 
2-reels. Prod. for the Ministry of Education (Great 
Britain). For $2 rental: British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. For sale, $44: Films of 
the Nations, Inc., 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 
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Hausa Village 


in ancient times, travellers from 
the Holy City of Mecca crossed the vast 
Sahara Desert into northern Nigeria, most of 
the 10-million Hausa people of this land are 
devout Mohammedans. It is early morning 
when the camera transports us to this HAUSA 
VILLAGE, and the Moslem call to prayer, 
over its thatched roofs and surrounding corn- 
fields, rouses its head man to breakfast; then 
the work of the day. . . . Though their meth- 
ods are primitive, Hausa men apply themselves 
with energy to their farming and fishing so 
that they prosper. Costume is primitive too, 
it should be noted for such as may have 
scruples; but the Hausa folk are of such 
magnificent physique and natural dignity that 
the film has met with general acceptance even 


A HAUSA COMMUNITY is a 
simple, self-contained unit. 


for classroom use. . . . Space limitations pre- 
vent detailed description of this fascinating 
film. Its intimate glimpses into the conduct of 
family life and the position of the Moham- 
medan woman make it worth while on their 


own. The simplicity of Hausa life (particular- 
ly in the matter of housing), and the or- 
ganization of the work to be done are some- 
thing for “civilized” communities to ponder 
if not to envy. The small boys and their 
ornery donkeys provide light moments. Ibra- 
him’s taking of his first wife draws miscel- 
laneous facts into a personalized whole that 
remains vividly on the screen of the mind. 
. .. An “Honorable Mention”, Chicago Film 
Festival. 
2-reels; 22-mins. A Taurus Pro- 
duction (Joah Duff; John Page) 
for the Central Office of Infor- 
mation (London). For rent at $2 
apply British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 
20. For purchase at $50: Sack 
Amusement Enterprises, Film Ex- 
change Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Julius Caeser 


NTENDED “to enable those who have no 

opportunity to attend Shakespearian plays 
in the theatre to see how the various parts are 
played by leading English actors”, this ex- 
cerpt from JULIUS CAESAR teatures Felix 
Aylmer as an adequate Brutus and Leo Genn 
as a well cast Mark Antony. A title card 
synopsizing the plot of the play to the point 
of Caesar’s assassination introduces it. Pic- 
torially it begins as the word spreads through 
the crowd in the forum at Rome; then the 
Senate appears and Brutus, assuring the Ro- 
mans that “public reason shall be rendered of 
Caesar’s death”, makes his famous speech 
“Not that I loved Caesar less but that I loved 
Rome more.” Mark Antony bears the body 
of Caesar impressively into the square, Bru- 


“,.. for are these not all 
honorable men... ?” 


tus withdraws’ leaving the field to him (why, 
we have never been quite clear), and Antony 
demonstrates with that immortal speech, 


“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears”, how perfidious man can be; also, how 
well Shakespeare understood the demogogue 
and his technique of influencing the crowd. 
The excerpt concludes with the crowd, in- 
flamed, carrying off Caesar’s body, on Antony’s 
mischief-full mission intent. . .-. Sometimes 
English dramatic speech is not easily under- 
stood by American audiences, but both Mr. 
Aylmer and Mr. Genn speak very clearly. 
And it is amazing how much closer to the 
individual the screen brings the Shakespear- 
ean character than even the stage does. 
19-mins. A Sidney Box-Orthis 
Production. Rent $2: British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, N. Y. 20. Sale $37.50: 
Also available from Eastin Pic- 
tures, Davenport, Ia. 


Your Eyes 


THE structure and complet 
ing an orange apart... 


schools. . . 


e seeing mechanism of the eye are well and clearly illustrated by tak- 
. Healthy eyes should move like a team of horses guided by reining 
muscles. When any part goes wrong there is short or long sightedness, the astigmatism that comes 
with increasing age, etc. The camera shows how the world looks to such defective eyes. 
your children for headache, frowning, holding a book too near or too far, etc. Even little children 
still unable to read can be tested nowadays. . . . Eye diseases are often signs of low health or lack 
of eye care in daily life... . Amusing animated diagrams, and interesting scenes of children’s activi- 
ties add interest to the valuable information here transmitted. 

. .. This is an adaptation, with an American voice narrating, of the British “Your Children’s Eyes” 
(Chicago Film Festival selection). Its present form gives it possibilities for wider use, especially in 

. In this same series: YOUR EARS and YOUR TEETH. 

10-mins. Produced for the British Ministry of Health. Rent from British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20. For purchase, $30: Young America 
Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y. 17. 


. Watch 


MANNON PRODUCTIONS, 112 W. 89th 
St., N. Y. C., announces the release this month 
of their new 16mm film FISH STORY, dedi- 
cated to the cult of Isaac Walton. Leading role 
is portrayed by John Carradine. Sponsors are 
Evinrude Motors, South Bend Bait Co., Ball- 
Band Rubber Co., and the Penn Yan Boat Co. 
. .. Mannon Productions, a newcomer in the 
lomm field, is headed by a woman, Frances 
B. Mannon. 


FEBRUARY 1948 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS, 625 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22, have two new films on 
geometry: PYTHAGOREAN THEOREM and 
PROPERTIES OF THE TRIANGLE. Their 
new catalogue of 16mm sound films for class- 
room studies is also now available. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS’ Dallas _ office 
(YMCA Motion Picture Bureau) has moved 
to new quarters at 3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4. 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS INC., a new 
organization with offices at 80 Fifth Ave., N.Y., 
will specialize in renting projectors as well as 
films and will offer complete training in pro- 
jection techniques. . . . Contemporary’s film 
library covers a wide range of subjects and 
has exclusive 16mm distribution rights to many 
forthcoming European films. . . . Heading the 


new enterprise are Al Patekar and Charles 
Cooper. 
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A PAUL ROTHA film by reason of its 

producer’s cinematic record is always an 
event. Theme of this one—the world food sit- 
uation, how it arose, what the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the U.N. plans to do 
and asks constituent nations to do to increase 
the production of staple foods and ensure 
equitable distribution to the world’s under- 
nourished—makes it particularly noteworthy. 
This is not a pretty picture of gentle insinua- 
tion. Its facts are grim and presented in all 
their grimness, at times almost fiercely. At 
the same time it responsibly, reasonably, with 
the help of Sir John Orr and the late Fiorella 
LaGuardia, states the case for abandonment of 
the present economic system as it affects the 
production and distribution of food. . . . Open- 
ing with a shocking sequence of eaters, 
drinkers, nibblers, food wasters (“the world 
is so rich some people have more than they 
want”) it points out the startling fact that 
one in every three people today is threatened 
by hunger or by famine diseases. For this 


The World Is Rich 


. . . but not for this homeless lad. To him 
the world is a jungle. To eat he must steal, 
perhaps kill . . . and there are thousands 
like him throughout war-torn Europe and 
Asia. What will he grow up to be—another 
Hitler, perhaps? 


never has been enough food to feed the 
world properly, due to backwardness of knowl- 
edge and method, coupled with such “acts of 
God” (which man can now in large measure 
control) as floods and droughts. ... “We 
have the skill and knowledge”, says FAO’s 
chairman, Sir John Orr. “If the United Na- 
tions cannot agree about the simple funda- 
mental aim of food, there is nothing on God’s 
earth they will agree about.” . . . THE 
WORLD IS RICH is perhaps a little too 
rich in itself. Less of it might make for even 
more forceful impact and would ensure wider 
distribution in the educational system—where 
it is important to be shown. Its comparative 
length notwithstanding, it is the sort of film 
for which discussion groups have been clamor- 
ing. 
43-mins. Produced in G. B. by 
Films of Fact Ltd. (Paul Rotha). 
Rent $6, sale $100 from Brandon 
Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 
19. 


The Way We Live 


A 11-year old Plymouth girl, Patsy Scantle- 
bury, plays the lead 


.... Patsy was spotted 
at a dance on the Hoe, jitterbugging with 
her American sailor boy friend, James Rob- 
son (Ohio) who also plays in the film with 
her. 


ANY towns in Britain were blitzed but 

none worse than the port of Plymouth. 
This created a unique opportunity for town 
planning and Lord and Lady Astor invited 
Prof. Sir Patrick Abercrombie to collaborate 
with the City Engineer on a re-building plan. 
THE WAY WE LIVE is the story of this 
plan. . ... For production of the film the 
whole town was converted into a film unit and 
its citizens drafted as “actors.” Even the 
Mayor and Aldermen were signed on for 
various parts. Central characters are the 
bombed out Copperwheats, their tribulations 
in “billets” and temporary housing; drama 
of the plot is the clash of opinion about re- 
building the old town or making it a new 
one of beauty, efficiency, comfort, for work, 
play, living. An interesting thing about this 
film is that its production in their midst so 
condition the war was only part cause: there 
stirred the town’s citizens that the planners 
themselves say it did more to set them think- 
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ing and making their opinions .elt than all 
the exhibitions and parliamentary discussions 
put together. For its finale 3,000 young 
people with banners staged a stirring march 
through Plymouth’s wrecked streets, demand- 
ing that the plan be carried out. . . . It is 
not only in countries where bombs fell that 
town planning is important. Even in this 
country the question is, are cities to be al- 
lowed to grow by haphazard process, at the 
mercy of sectional interest, or shall we create 
new towns to meet modern needs in a modern 
way. 
8-reels; 64-mins. Prod: Two Cities 
Films for J. Arthur Rank. Rent 
$5 (not for sale) from British 
Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


SEE and DISCUSS 
“MAN—ONE FAMILY” 


(New American Narration) 
A British Information Service Film 


Intergroup Relations—Science 
proves why democratic ideas 
of man's equality are correct. 


2 REELS, 16mm Sound Motion Picture; 
Discussion Guide 


35mm FILMSTRIP VERSION prepared 
for American discussion; Guide......$3.00 


“YOUR CHILDREN 
AND YOU” 


A British Information Service Film 


Child-Rearing—Charming and 
provocative aid to under- 
standing children up to 6 and 
how they can adjust to com- 
mon problems. 

3 REELS, lémm Sound Motion Picture; 
Discussion Guide 


35mm FILMSTRIP VERSION prepared for 
American discussion; Guide 


“JOHN BULL'S OWN 
ISLAND” 


Nat. Film Bd. of Canada Production 


Post-war Britain — Objective 
presentation of British post- 
war problems, stressing social 
and economic background. 


2 REELS, l6émm Sound Motion Picture; 
Discussion Guide 


PURCHASE or RENT 
these vital films at 
VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 
OR 


FILM PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 Broad Street, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


Write for new DISCUSSION 
FILMSTRIP Catalogue 
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HERES probably no one who _hasn’t 

wished at some time or other for a_pre- 
view of the next 24-hours. fhe famous British 
writer, Lord Dunsany, wrote some original 


Jack Oakie is ready 
to foretell the fu- 
ture if Sylvia, his 
“Trilby” (Linda 
Darnell) can break 
away from newspa- 
perman, Dick Pow- 
ell. 


stories along this tine. Several other people 
added their ideas, Réné Clair directed the 
result with characteristically original touches. 


The result is IT HAPPENDED TOMORROW 


It Happened Tomorrow 


which, although not exactly a world beater, 
is a film that holds interest and doesn’t date. 
. . » Theme is that time is an illusion. Dick 
Powell as Barry Stevens, a young newspaper 
reporter back in the ’90’s or thereabouts, re- 
ceives a copy of tomorrow’s paper today but 
instead of this making him master of his fate 
it involves him in all sorts of situations, 
humorous and dramatic along with Linda 
Darnell, Jack Oakie, Edgar Kennedy and 
Sig Ruman. If there is a message in the film 
it is that it’s better all round, and safer also, 
to live each day as it comes along. 


9-reels; $4-mins. For rent from 
local libraries. For  lease-sale 
$675: Post Pictures Corp., 115 W. 
45th St., N. Y. 19. (10-percent 
educational discount.) 


Stage Coach 


THIS saga of a strange stagecoach ride 

across the Southwestern mesa stars John 
Wayne as Ringo Kid; Claire Trevor as Dallas, 
the girl who opens his eyes to a more construc- 
tive life; and Thomas Mitchell as the derelict 
Doc Boone. A Western whose story is the 
more or less accepted one of outlaws, border 
cavalry and Indians, excellent acting by a cast 
of well known players distinguishes it, the 
masterful touch of director John Ford gives 
it character. .-. . The stagecoach used, an 


original Concord, saw service on the Arizona 
route from 1878 to 1885, the period of this 


Outlaws, border cavalry, the old stage. coach, 
romance, desert scenery .. . this entertain- 
ment film has them all, 


story. The Navajo-Apache Indian agencies and 
the U. S. Dept. of the Interior assisted in film- 
ing it. The score is composed of American 
music of the period. . . . For educational use 
the film ties in with the “legend” of Geronimo, 
leads to discussion of the Indian in U. S. 
history and current affairs. 


10-reels; 80-mins. Prod: Walter 
Wanger, for United Artists. Di- 
rected by John Ford. Rent from 
local libraries. For information 
regarding long-term lease, write 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
‘729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 19. 


Cyrano de Bergerac 


HIS is not Rostand’s famous play in entire- 

ty. It is Cyrano’s memorable dissertation 
on his distinguishing feature (just a little 
ever done, by this makeup artist). It is the 
balcony scene in which he speaks his heart 
in the darkness that hides his great nose; 
and his touching soliloquy on falling in love. 
Finally it is the “Pagliacci” scene in which, 
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a dying man, he entertains his long love, 
Roxanne, with court gossip, concludes his 
light-veined recital with the infinitely pathetic: 
“An hour or so before sunset M. de Bergerac 
died, foully murdered . . . who was all things, 
and all in vain.” . . . No one but Walter 
Hampden is present on the screen in any 
scene but his artistry peoples it. . . . As 
himself, Mr. Hampden introduces the story 
and Cyrano character at the commencement 
of the film. Between parts, enacted in costume, 
the camera returns to him, sans makeup, in 
his study. Thus this film is of double value 
in that it records the actor personally for 
posterity, and likewise his particular in- 
terpretation of Rostand’s immortal character. 
. . . Teachers and students of diction, drama, 
literature will welcome this reel and enthu- 
siasts of the theatre will want it for their 
own libraries. 


10-mins. Prod; Century Produc- 
tions. Rental, your local library. 
Sale $30, Dept. F2, Library Films, 
Inc., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 19. 


Symphony in Stone 


NGLAND’S history book of architecture, 

carved in wood and stone throughout the 
centuries, has been preserved screen-wise by 
Inspiration Film Productions (director, Hor- 
ace Shepherd, Mus. Bac.). As its title implies 
there is a combination here of fine musical 
background and subject matter in harmonious 
relationship. . . . Each reel takes as its sub- 
ject one famous British cathedral—this re- 
viewer saw and liked WELLS CATHEDRAL 
(Gothic, founded 705 A.D.) and ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL (not to be confused but com- 
plementary to the B.L.S. “Historic St. Paul’s”). 
Groups interested in the importance of re- 
ligion in the progress of civilization will 
find the series worthwhile, as well as those 
concerned per se with art, architecture, music, 
medieval history; and this type of short is 
suitable for rounding out almost any program. 


13-subjects; 10-mins. each. Rent 
from local libraries. To buy, at 
$17.50: Post Pictures Corp., 115 
W. 45th St, N. Y¥. 19. 
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The British Film Press 


SIGHT AND SOUND—British Film Insti- 
tute, 4 Great Russell Street, London W. C. 1— 
A literary magazine featuring serious articles 
on theatrical and non-theatrical films of high 
artistic caliber produced in England, the U. S. 
and on the continent. A quarterly. 

DOCUMENTARY FILM NEWS (Formerly 
Documentary News Letter)—34 Soho Square, 
London, W. 1—News and articles on the 
documentary and educational films of Great 
Britain and Europe. A monthly. 

THE MINI-CINEMA, The Cinema Press 
Ltd., 93-95 Wardour Street, London W. 1— 
A trade paper for the British 16mm film in- 
dustry. Includes a guide to current film re- 
leases and articles on the use of 16mm film 
in industry, advertising and education. A 
quarterly. 

SUB-STANDARD FILM—Supplement to 
Kinematograph Weekly, 93 Long Acre, Lon- 
don W.C. 2.—News and articles on all phases 
of 16mm activity in Great Britain and the 
Commonwealth. Lists films in production 
(“What's Going On in the Studios”); carries 
an “American Reel” column by Thomas 
Hodge, New York office, British Information 
Services. 

CONTEMPORARY CINEMA—“A monthly 
Christian Review of the Film and a Critical 
Miscellany of the Film World, Founded and 
Edited by G. L. Wheeler at Thornton le Fylde, 
nr. Blackpool, Lancashire.” 

THE MONTHLY FILM BULLETIN of the 
British Film Institute, 4 Great Russell St., 
London, W.C. 1.—Specializes in previews, 35 
and 16mm, British, American, other countries. 

16-MIL FILM USER—Comprehensively sur- 
veys and reports the British field; has a 
“Round the World” page—Published by Cur- 
rent Affairs, Ltd., 19 Charing Cross Rd., Lon- 
don, W.C. 2. Monthly. 


LOOK AND LISTEN—30 Fleet St., London, 
E.C. 4. The new educational aids magazine. 
Monthly. 


PENGUIN FILM REVIEW—Penguin Books 


Ltd., Harmondsworth, W. Drayton, Mddsx., 
England. Irregularly. 


Film Books 


FILMS IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
by Henry Clay Gipson, president of the re- 
cently organized Filmfax Producticns—Dis- 
cusses the production and use of motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms for training, teaching, 
selling. The following topics are treated fully 
and well; the history of business and indus- 
trial production and use of films; extent and 
type of film production currently engaged in 
by national business organizations; uses of 
film within an organization; use of film for 
sales purposes; methods of film distribution. 
Here too the prospective business sponsor will 
find step-by-step guidance through the processes 
of selecting a producer; estimating costs; 
supervising production from the script, 
camerawork, editing and laboratory phases to 
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Film Books 


YVONNE JONES, our Book Page 
Editor, a Barnard College graduate and 
executive committee member of the 
Eastern Screen Writers’ Association, has 
written script for the Methodist Board 
of Missions, Eastman Kodak, the OWI 
. . . is producer of a solo 16mm effort, 
“Adventures in Chinatown” . . . com- 
piled and annotated a bibliography of 
literature on the values of film in educa- 
tion for the NEA Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Project . . . is currently freelancing. 


the completed film. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to production of slidefilms, arrange- 
ments for successful screenings, adaptation of 
films for showing abroad, and the relation of 
films to television. . . . Compactly organized 
and clearly written, this book collates a great 
deal of information which makes profitable 
reading for everyone in the nontheatrical film 
field—McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, N.Y. 18. Price, $4.00. 


Booklets 


SPONSORED FILMS IN EDUCATION— 
A concise abstract from the J. Walter Thomp- 
son study, “The Educational Motion Picture 
Field.” Intended as a guide for business spon- 
sors planning the production of films for 
schools. Cites specifications for acceptable 
sponsored films. Lists suggestions for the 
utilization of sponsored films and_ specific 
needs of the schools which might be met by 
sponsored films. Available without charge from 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, N.Y. 17. 

A BRIEF COMPARISON OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 

KODAK DATA BOOK ON SLIDES 

KODAK DATA BOOK ON COPYING 

Serviceable booklets published by Eastman 
Kodak. Available without charge from the Sales 
Service Division, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 

PICTUROL CATALOGUE 1948—Contains 
extensive listings of single frame 35mm film- 
strips, classified according to a wide variety 
of classroom subjects. Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Catalogues and Directories 
FILMS FROM BRITAIN 1948—Lists about 


seventy-five 16mm sound films. Should be in- 
vestigated by those interested in well-made 
films showing the life and culture of the Brit- 
ish people. Titles are fully described and 
classified according to subject matter. British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. 20. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON AUDIO-VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR TEACH. 
ERS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by 
Constance Weinman.—A valuable handbook of 
general references on the subject, selected 
readings in the teaching and administrative 
phases, readings on types of materials and 
their applications in the intermediate and pri- 
mary grades. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N.Y. Price, 
50 cents 

EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE—A monthly 
and quarterly list of new films listed alpha- 
betically according to subject and title with 
data on length, cost and source. Film strips 
were recently added to the list. There is an 
annual edition. H. W. Wilson Company, 950 
University Avenue, N.Y. 52. Price, $3.00. 

1947-1948 ANFA YEARBOOK AND 
AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTORY, edited by 
William Lewin, published by the Allied Non- 
Theatrical Film Association——Lists names, 
titles, connections and addresses of 2,200 in- 
dividuals and concerns engaged in the field. 
Available soon from ANFA, Inc., 303 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, N. Y. Price, $2.00. 


THE INDEX OF TRAINING FILMS (2nd 
editon)—A ‘comprehensive annotated list of 
more than 2,000 motion pictures and slide- 
films available for industrial training purposes, 
prepared by Business Screen Magazine. Avail- 
able on request from Sales Service Division, 
Eastman Kodak, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 
CATALOGUE 1948—Contains 60 new titles, 
fully annotated with grade placements. Write 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Advance Notice of New Books 


From Eastman Kodak we hear that ship- 
ments of the 9th edition of their popular 
handbook HOW TO MAKE GOOD MOVIES 
will be delayed until March. . . . The Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals has 
announced that the revised edition of VISUAL 
EDUCATION (1940) will come off the press 
in the middle of February under the new 
title of THE PRINCIPAL AND AUDIO- 
VISUAL EDUCATION. Orders will be taken 
at the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Association, | 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W, Washington 6, ° 

GUIDE TO U. S. GOVERNMENT MO- 
TION PICTURES—Lists annually, with sup- 
plements, all Government films available to 
the public. Each title is fully annotated and 
classified. An index according to title and sub- 
ject facilitates use of this wealth of film 
material. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 40 cents. 
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EMERSON YORKE STUDIO 
35 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phones: BRyant 9-9091, BRyant 9-9080 


Coronet Films on 
English Literature 


Instructional Films, maintaining 
the heaviest production schedule in the 
educational field, released four new films in 
January. Two are in language Arts (ENG- 
LAND: BACKGROUND OF LITERATURE 
and SCOTLAND, the same). Two are in Busi- 
ness Education (READY TO TYPE and 
BUILDING TYPING SKILL). 

The “Background of Literature” pictures 
are each l-reel, sound, color or black and 
white, with John J. DeBoer, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, as collaborator. 
Both aim to give students a better under- 
standing of these storied lands as inspiration 
for their great writers: Chaucer, Dickens, 
Browning, Shakespeare, Keats, Wordsworth, 
Kipling, Coleridge, Conrad, Masefield (Eng- 
land) and Scott, Burns, Stevenson, Daniel 
Defoe, the proud, impetuous romanticists of 
Scotland. These Coronet Language Art films 
are useful for classes from junior high school 
on up, and for general adult groups as well. 

The Business Education films are also 1-reel, 
sound, color or black and white. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, Director, Courses in Commercial Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, helped de- 
sign them. BUILDING TYPING SKILL is 
noteworthy for employment of the slow mo- 
tion camera. 


Brilliant Concert Piano Reel 
PIANO REFLECTIONS 


Arthur Koch, concert pianist, offers Tchaikow- 

*s “Concerto, Chopin's “Polonaise’’ and 
Strauss’ "Tales from the Vienna Woods". New 
lémm prints. Only $25.00. Full 10 minute reel. 
Immediate delivery. 


SACK AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES 
Film Exchange Building, Dallas, Texas 


EXECUTIVE—12 years’ experience 
in promotion, publicity, advertising, the 
graphic arts; 10 years in selling and 
publishing —is interested in assuming 
greater responsibilities as educational 
director of a large industrial, audio- 
visual or motion picture organization, 
or an advertising agency, in New York 
City. Address Box J-11, FILM NEWS, 
15 W. 38th St., N. Y. 18. 


B’NAI BRITH announces the appointment 
as motion picture consultant to its Anti- 
Defamation League, of Philip Freund, in- 
structor in documentary film writing at the 
Institute of Film Techniques, College ‘of the 
City of New York. . . . The League is plan- 
ning to increase the use of films in its work 
of improving intercultural relations and is 
presently engaged in producing several films 
and filmstrips. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
of Chicago has opened a branch office at 15 
Park Row, New York 7, to handle salés in 
New England, Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey. G. M. Gates, a graduate of the 
School of Business Administration at Harvard 
University, and producer of a series of color 
slide films, is in charge. 


“STORY OF OUR FLAG" 

“OUR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT" 
“EARTH AND ITS SEASONS" 
“MYSTERIES OF WATER" 
“WORLD WE LIVE IN" 

“STORY OF STEEL” 
“RECTILINEAR COORDINATES" 
"HOW THE EYE FUNCTIONS" 
“HOW THE EAR FUNCTIONS” 
“OUR TEETH" 

“STORY OF COAL" 

“STORY OF WHEAT” 

“STORY OF ELECTRICITY" 
“PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION" 
“HOW WE SEE" 
“PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES" 


Write today for descriptive Catalog, 
Sale and Rental Prices. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


WANTED— 
Children’s Films 
for Children 


HE United Parents Association Institute 

conference on “Children’s Films for 
Children,” held at New York recently, was 
principally concerned with commercial en- 
tertainment. 

However, the opportunities and advantages 
for children’s productions in the 16mm field 
were emphasized as one of the most prom- 
ising developments. The advocates of the 
16mm film were Arthur Mayer of the Motion 
Picture Assoc. and Mr. Ted Karp, of Caravel 
Films, who thought that the group was making 
a mistake to look towards Hollywood too 
hopefully for children’s films. He suggested 
that the Association should direct its atten- 
tion to the 16mm field as production costs 
were lower and that was a great factor in 
their favor. 

Miss Rita Hochheimer, of the N. Y. C. 
Board of Education, felt :-hat New York was 
especially lagging in the use of the 16mm 
films for education and recommended that a 
national group be formed to work intelli- 
gently on this problem. 


Dr. Irene Cypher, of New York Univ. pre- 
sided. 


This Month’s Junior 
Preview 


Meet Your Mind 


IGH SCHOOL teachers of Biology will 

welcome in correlation with their unit 
on Health and Disease a kit, consisting of a 
filmstrip and records, entitled "Meet Your 
Mind". 

Dr. William Menninger is the narrator and 
he gives an interesting and informative lesson 
on psychosomatic diseases. When physical 
symptoms arise from mental conditions, a 
psychosomatic reaction results. The uncon- 
scious mind protects you from what you don't 
want to do or what you don't want to face. 
This information is discussed in the records. 

The lesson is based primarily on the idea 
of continual conflicts between personality and 
environment. When personality conflicts with 
environment, the person must either attack or 
retreat. 

Dr. Menninger builds up his analysis with a 
series of diagrams in the filmstrip which are 
projected on the screen at the appropriate 
time. 

A lesson with this material was given re- 
cently at the Bronx High School of Science 
and the pupils seemed to get a wealth of 
knowledge out of it. 


For information write to: Lewellen’s Pro- 
ductions, 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Illinois 

Judith M. Bleich (age, 13) 
Bronx High School of Science 


‘FEBRUARY 1948 


PITTSBURGH recently organized the Al- 
leghany County Film Council, with Herbert T. 
Olander, Univ. of Pittsburgh, pres. 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN 
T THE CLOSE of the war there were 


barely two or three makes of new projectors 
in Britain and these were obtainable only after 
interminable delay. Today there are 9 types 
of 16mm sound machines to choose from, with 
delivery constantly improving. These are the 
projectors Britain is using—and exporting: 
BELL & HOWELL—GAUMONT made by 
G-B Equipments, Imperial House, Regent St., 
London W. 1; sales price £237.10s. . . . BRIT- 
ISH THOMSON-HOUSTON’s new 301: fac- 
tory, Rugby; price £210. ... THE BURVILLE, 
“sole concessionnaires” for which are E, Rich- 
ard Turnham & Son, 14 Cornfield Rd., East- 
bourne, Price £216. . . . THE CLUBMAN, 
brand new and lowest in price (£160), manu- 
factured by R.P.S. Ladell, Wardour Mews, 
London, distributed by Wallace Heaton, Bond 
St, W. 1. ... The modified DE BRIE PRO- 
FESSIONAL made by M. Chatzow of Cine- 
Technic, 169 Oldfield Lane, Greenford, Mddsx., 
£230. . . . the HARPER, designed by Martin 
Harper, turned out at the Miles Aircraft fac- 
tory, Reading, Berks. . . . CARPENTER DE 
LUXE, unique for left-handed projection (Car- 
penter & Richardson, Beresford Ave., Wembley, 
Mddsx., (£214). . . . VICTOR, British version 
(£220) is manufactured by Salford Electrical 
Instruments, Manchester, marketed by Victor 
Animatograph Corp., 9 Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don W. 1. . . . AMPRO’s PREMIER 20 
(sound) and IMPERIAL (silent), maae in 
Britain by two firms of great tradition—Kelvin, 
Bottomley and Baird, Glasgow, and Henry 
Hughes & Son, Barkingside—are distributed 
by Simplex-Ampro. 167 Wardour St., London 
W. 1. (See FILM NEWS Vol. 8 Nos. 5-6). 


“IN THE U.S.A.” 


Recent announcements of new made-in-Amer- 
ica projectors bring up interesting thoughts 
on the future of the 16mm industry here. Here 
are a few figures prepared by NAVED: 

Prewar 16mm sound projectors in the U. S. 
are said to have totalled 40,000. 1947 total 
production is estimated at around 60,000 units. 
Production capacity for 1948, considering only 
companies previously in the field, is estimated 
at 110,000 units. New companies already en- 
tered and those who will enter shortly “talk 
in figures that sound astronomical to the old 
hands in the business. But if we assume their 
actual capacity turns out to be only one-third 
the number for which their plants are designed, 
they still can increase 1948 capacity by about 
76.000 units” so that “the total U. S. capacity 
for manufacture appears to be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 186,000 units.” How many 
are delivered depends, of course, on what dis- 
tribution systems can accommodate, and what 
new markets are developed. . . . REVERE, 
VICTOR, and possibly others, are planning 
campaigns in the home-user as well as educa- 
tional and industrial fields. . . . At the RE- 
VERE plant, 320 E. 2Ist St., Chicago, Mr. 
E. J. McGookin introduced us to this company’s 
$287.50 sound and silent, 33-pound contribu- 
tion to the field of audio-visual projection. 
We were impressed with its performance and 
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The new Da-Lite Model C Floor Stand 
(all aluminum) weighs only 18 lbs. 
is easy to carry, simple to set up, 
stores compactly in its own carrying 
case. 


by C. MORGAN JONES 


With the Da-Lite Model C Floor Stand 
one person can raise even a 10-foot 
square screen with one hand . . . Write 
Da-Lite Screen Co. Inc., 2711 N. Pu- 
laski Rd., Chicago 39. 


pleased by the goodlooking airplane-luggage 
type case which carries both units so neatly. 
Sam Briskin, Chairman of the Board, is a 
man with an extraordinary respect for educa- 
tion and a genuine desire to help make cameras 
and projectors available at as low a price as 
possible. A quarter million 8mm cameras and 
projectors—probably half of those in use in 
the United States—and sold by Revere since 
1940 have established its name for quantity 
as well as quality equipment. Revere’s new 
16mm projector and magazine load movie 
camera will “be available through its already 
established dealer outlets. Production of the 
projector is at the rate of about 200 per day 
right now, is due to be stepped up shortly to 
meet an already overwhelming demand. In- 
quiries have been received from many foreign 
countries but it is planned, for some time 
anyway, to service the domestic market. 
NATCO, INC. indicates its increased atten- 
tion to educational sales and dealers with the 
appointment of its Southern manager, Russ 
Yankie, as national educational director. Dur- 
ing this past year Natco turned over 1500 pro- 
jectors to the Army Signal Corps and sold to 
such government agencies as the Treasury, 
Agriculture, Veterans’ Administration, State 
Department, the Indian-Affairs Committee, 
United Nations, etc. ... Their Mr. Ray Myer- 
son gave us something of a shock when we 
visited him at Natco headquarters, (505 N 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 12). They subject 
their machines to a “drop test” (just let it 
fall to the floor) to make sure nothing can 
shake loose. . . . We were interested to learn 
that Natco got its start, figuratively speaking, 
in a bathtub. Background of Willard and 
Gerald Gidwitz is the “beauty business”, which 
began with beauty preparations made in the 
family tub, went on to manufacture such equip- 
ment as hairdriers, is now the firm of “Helene 
Curtis”. During the war when every facility in 
the precision field was put to work for the 
war effort, the Gidwitz brothers’ plant was as- 


signed to making radar equipment and parts for 
guns, as the 40mm “ack-ack.” They were also 
approached by the Navy for a gunnery training 
projector to reproduce the sounds of guns, tor- 
pedoes, etc. along with the picture. This pro- 
jector was successful and, the war over, was 
put into production on a commercial basis. 
Jack Kellman, former sales manager for Leica, 
was called in—he is in charge of Eastern sales, 
based in New York—and Ray Myerson, as 
general manager of the Chicago plant. . . . 
First peacetime users of the Natco were the 
States of Virginia and North Carolina, and 
A. T. & T. of New York. . . . For early Spring 
delivery Natco will have a small machine at 
$289.50, to weigh 28-1 d 

UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
(Morton M. Schwartz, General Sales Manager, 
28 West 23rd St., N. Y. 10) has announced 
its new “Tonemaster” 16mm sound projector 
at $350. It is housed in an aluminum case, 
has a 5-tube amplifier, 8-inch speaker, and 
power rewind. The company expects to show 
this machine at many or all of the NAVED 
regional meetings. . . . MOVIE-MITE COR- 
PORATION (1105 E. 15th St., Kansas City 6, 
Mo.) has a new Model 63LM 16mm sound 
projector at a new low price of $225. This 
features a push-pull amplifier using miniature 
tubes, which makes possible complete enclosure 
of the tubes in the projector base. Extended 
tone range and better quality are claimed. 

BFLL & HOWELL CO., at the first 1948 
meeting of its Board of Directors, announced 
through J. H. McNabb, president of the cor- 
poration, that the company’s 1947 net sales 
had reached a record peace-time high, exceed- 
ing $18-million. Sales for the month of De- 
cember alone were above $2-million, setting a 
new fieure for monthly business. At the present 
time the company anticipates continuance of 
the heavy demand for photographic products 
and President McNabb indicated that pro- 
duction and sales budgets approved for 1948 
were the highest in the company’s history. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


Panama: Crossroads of 
the Western World 
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BASIC STUDY SKILLS | 


TEACHING 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The American 
Square Dance 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


black and white for 
only $45. They are 
also available 
through leading 
rental outlets. 
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the remarkable, “Theatre-Tone’’ 


Re Vere {1177 SOUND PROJECTOR 


NS 


TO OPERATE 

ON AC OR DC 
CURRENT! 
Simple 4-polat threading is so 
easy a child do it. Other 
“easy” features are: positive — 
automatic re-wind...Control 
visible in dark... Quick — 
adjustment from 400 to 1600 
feot resis. 


VOLUME AND 

BRILLIANCE! 
Perfect sound and tone ¢ 
for large room or small ...750-— 
watt brilliancy... Fast F1.8— 
and phonograph pickup c 


Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mni Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the'reach of all. 
Now more homes, schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their : 

very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing R 

ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the 

Revere “16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and CW er e 
audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 

Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50 Complete. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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